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[- has often been asserted that whereas the political genius of the 
French is abstract and speculative, that of the British is practical and 
empirical, and that the success of the British in Empire-building has 
been achieved, not by adhering to fixed plans or principles, but by 
ingenuity in contriving devices to meet particular problems as they 
rose. 

Much light might be thrown on this theory of British political 
methods by an analysis of its application to the British in India. How 
far have we in our dealings with India followed caretully worked out 
long-term plans, or how far have we been content to improvise as new 
situations emerged? The answer suggested in this article is that except 
in one great instance we have laid down principles and long-term plans, 
only to find ourselves compelled to abandon them as premature and 
unworkable. Whatever our intentions may have been, in the event 
our methods have been ad hoc. 

The first principle laid down by the British in connection with the 
governance of India, was not to govern at all. The commercially- 
minded gentlemen who controlled the East India Company were inter- 
ested not in politics but in defence, and their only political aim was the 
friendship and protection of the great Moghul. Time after time the 
Company’s servants in India received from their London superiors 
sharp reminders of this principle—but it did not work. The disorderly 
state of the country, and the contempt with which local officials treated 
privileges or exemptions granted by their Sovereign in Delhi, made 
peaceful trading impossible. By the time of Clive it had become clear 
that, in order to save our trade, we must abandon the attempt to remain 
aloof from Indian politics. 

After a brief period of conquest, rapid but deliberately limited in 
area, a new principle was laid down—the policy of ‘ stand-still.” The 
new frontiers were to be regarded as the utmost limits of our expansion. 
Even Clive himself affirmed that— 


‘ my resolution, however, was and my hopes will be to confine our assistance, 
our conquest and our possessions to Bengal, Bihar and Orissa. To go further 
is, in my opinion, a scheme so extravagantly ambitious and absurd that no 
Governor and Council in their senses can adopt it, unless the whole system of 
of the Company’s interest be entirely newly modelled.’ 


This policy was fully endorsed by the authorities in London who 
stated very emphatically that 


‘ if we pass these bounds we shall be led from one acquisition to another, 
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until we shall find no security but in the subjection of the whole, which by 
dividing your force would lose us the whole and end in our extirpation from 
Hindustan.’ 

This stand-still policy was, however, framed without real regard to the 
circumstances of India at the time. The complicated struggle between 
various Indian potentates in the South made it impossible for the 
Company to stand aloof, and before the end of the century it had become 
clear that we could not hold back. The inevitable reversal of the non- 
expansion principle was hastened by the imperious temperament of 
Wellesley, and by the end of his time it may fairly be said to have been 
discarded. 

Next came the principle of non-interference—the customs, religions 
and, as far as possible, the law of the Hindus and Moslems alike were 
to be respected and maintained. This attitude was not so much the 
result of any broad principle of toleration, as of the physical facts of our 
position in India. British troops in India were never numerous in 
proportion to the size of the country, and in the eighteenth as in the 
twentieth century, the vast majority of the people of India never saw 
a British soldier. By the second decade of the nineteenth century, 
however, the position had changed. Our power was now more firmly 
established in India, and we could venture on a greater measure of 
‘interference.’ Moreover, a new spirit was abroad in England, and 
active amongst many of the British administrators and soldiers in India— 
a spirit of moral earnestness and high purpose, accompanied by 
unbounded national and individual self-assurance. The blessings of 
Western civilisation were not to be withheld from the people of India. 
Suttee and Infanticide were to be abolished; the Brahmans and the 
Untouchables were to be made equal before the law, and, more important 
still, education was to be based on English rather than on Sanskritic 
learning. The policy of non-interference was jettisoned and replaced 
by its complete opposite. 

The new principle, aimed at the maximum material progress along 
Western lines, unlike its predecessors was positive, dynamic and destined 
to endure. For many years it held the field without competitors, until 
in the twentieth century Britain laid down the new principle that India 
must, within reasonable time, learn to govern herself. To-day, when 
India is within a few days of achieving full self-government, this 
twentieth century policy may be considered to have been the exception 
to the general rule. Here at least, Britain has laid down a principle 
and adhered steadfastly to it—and yet, in the process of translation 
into action, the principle has been transformed almost out of recog- 
nition. 

When British statesmen early in the twentieth century declared 
that India must learn to govern herself, four conditions were explicitly 
or implicitly laid down. They were that the new form of government 
must be based on agreement between the Indian parties, that India 
must remain one and undivided, that minorities must be protected and 
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that India must remain within the Commonwealth. Not all these con- 
ditions were stated initially, and indeed some of them would have 
seemed so obvious as to require no statement ; but all were an integral 
part of the policy laid down by British statesmen in 1917. Not one 
of these conditions, however, has been maintained. There has been no 
real agreement between Indian parties, but only acquiescence, perhaps 
temporary, in a settlement which they all dislike; India is in process 
of being partitioned ; the adequate protection of minorities is no longer 
a condition precedent to full self-government ; and it is at least doubtful 
if Hindustan will remain within the British Commonwealth. At any 
rate, she has full liberty to leave it if she so wishes. Thus, one by one, 
the principles of thirty years ago have had to be discarded. 

In order to understand this change in our approach to the Indian 
problem, it is not necessary to go back beyond the visit of the Cabinet 
Mission to India in 1946. That Mission found India in a dangerously 
explosive mood, the only cure for which appeared to be the immediate 
grant of self-government. It was, however, assumed by H.M.G. that 
power could only be transferred on the basis of some agreement as to 
the authority which was to exercise that power. The Cabinet Mission, 
therefore, sought strenuously for a formula acceptable alike to the 
partitionist Moslems and to the Hindu advocates of a united India. 
This attempt at squaring the circle necessarily failed, and the Cabinet 
Mission, through no fault of its own, left the long-term problem just 
where it found it. One very important result, nevertheless, emerged 
from its activities. H.M.G. succeeded in forcing the Congress and the 
Moslem League to join an Interim Government, and so take over the 
administration of India in the very difficult final stage leading up to 
full self-government. It is not necessary to discuss here the somewhat 
unsatisfactory process by which this was achieved; it need only be 
stated that it left the Moslems with the feeling that they had been 
betrayed, and that H.M.G. would go to any length to placate the 
Congress. 

Be that as it may, the formation of the Interim Government had a 
profound effect on the whole situation. To understand this effect it 
is necessary to remember that for most purposes the Government of 
India consists of the Governor-General sitting in, and as Chairman of 
his Executive Council. Generally speaking the authority of the 
Governor-General is no greater than that of his Councillors, and except 
in certain rare emergencies he cannot override them. The authority 
of the Governor-General prior to the establishment of the Interim 
Government in 1946 was derived from the fact that his Councillors 
were his nominees, removable at his pleasure. They could only remain 
in the Council by accepting him as in every sense their master. When 
the Interim Government was formed, this position was completely 
changed. Its members were now representatives of the great parties 
in the country. The Viceroy could only remove them at the risk of a 
gtave constitutional crisis—which meant in practice that they were 
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irremovable and so independent of the Viceroy. From this time onwards 
power had passed out of the hands of the Viceroy and of the Secretary 
of State. H.M.G. might in theory still be responsible for the welfare 
of India, but they had no means of discharging that responsibility. 
This might not have mattered much if the members of the Government 
of India had worked harmoniously together, both in day to day adminis- 
tration and in the planning of the new constitution. Unfortunately, 
this was far from being the case. The Congress Party, in particular, 
proved as intransigent in Council as it had been outside, and the stresses 
and strains inside the Government were intolerable, reaching their 
maximum intensity in March, 1947, when the Congress members of 
the Viceroy’s Council exerted themselves to the utmost to defeat the 
Budget proposals of the Moslem Finance member. Not unnaturally 
the tension in the Cabinet heightened communal feeling outside, and from 
August, 1946, India was convulsed with communal outbreaks of an 
unparalleled character. Law and order broke down in many places, 
respect for authority of any kind shrank to vanishing point, and 
administration was brought almost to a stand-still. There was nothing 
that H.M.G. could do about it, for by their premature formation of 
the Interim Government they had divested themselves of any real power 
to control events. It was clearly essential to transfer to Indian hands 
a responsibility which H.M.G. could no longer discharge, and since 
the main obstacle to such a transfer was the traditional insistence on 
agreement between the parties, that insistence had to be abandoned. 
In his statement of February zoth, 1947, the Prime Minister made it 
clear that Britain would not continue to accept legal responsibility for 
India indefinitely, until such time as the Congress and Moslem League 
chose to come to agreement. June, 1948, was fixed as the date by which 
India must govern herself, agreement or no agreement. However 
much one may doubt the wisdom of the establishment of the Interim 
Government in 1946, there can be little doubt that thereafter the Prime 
Minister’s statement represented the only practicable and statesmanlike 
policy. 

One more obstacle in the path of self-government still remained— 
the determination of H.M.G. and of all parties in the House of Commons 
to preserve the unity of India. This determination, based though it 
was On a proper appreciation of the drawbacks and even of the dangers 
of partition, was out of step with reality. Up to 1947;H.M.G. had 
failed to take sufficient account of the deep emotional basis of the 
Moslem demand for Pakistan, or of the way in which that demand had 
become linked to the war cry of ‘Islam in danger.’ By 1947, however, 
it had become abundantly clear that the Moslem League would fight 
by every means in its power against the establishment of a unitary 
Government of India. In his February statement the Prime Minister 
had shown some recognition of the true state of affairs, and in the 
statement of June, 1947, H.M.G. bowed to necessity and agreed to the 
partition of India. The two principles of agreement and unity had been 
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necessarily abandoned, and their abandonment made the immediate 
introduction of full Dominion self-government possible. 

There is no more fascinating aspect of history than the study of the 
* Might Have Beens,’ and it is tempting to wonder where, if anywhere, 
Britain took the false step that made the demand for partition inevitable. 
Some observers maintain that in the circumstances of India, the intro- 
duction of the Parliamentary system of government led necessarily to 
that demand; others contend that it would not have arisen if H.M.G. 
had inaugurated a Federation of British India in 1937, without waiting 
for the accession of the Prince; while yet others—wrongly in the view 
of the writer—put the blame on communal electorates. Perhaps the 
more rational view is that the unity of India was never more than a 
golden dream—a dream to which the British rule gave some semblance 
of reality. That dream is ended, and it is reasonable to doubt if it will 
ever again be renewed. What are the realities of the waking world ? 

Few things even to-day are more depressing than contact with a 
thoughtful Indian, whether Hindu or Moslem, or an intelligent English- 
man recently back from India. ‘ Balkanisation ’—anarchy—corruption 
—abandonment of British promises—economic stagnation—these words 
and phrases form the recurring motif of his conversation. Some allow- 
ance has to be made for the sadness induced in any well ordered mind 
by the spectacle of the passing of an old and mighty institution, but 
there still remains a hard core of intelligent and well-founded appre- 
hension, and it is important to examine the grounds and the validity of 
those fears. 

Foremost amongst the anxieties of these observers is the fear lest 
India should be broken up into innumerable, small, warring States. 
British India is already divided into two—will the division stop there ? 
It will be remembered that Pakistan as at present constituted consists 
of two detached areas Of territory, separated by nearly a thousand miles, 
inhabited by people who differ wholly in race and language, and with 
no common tie except that of religion. The formative influence of Islam 
is admittedly stronger than that of most religions, and if it were helped 
in the present case by economic interdependence between the two 
areas, there might be some hope that it would weld them together. 
Unfortunately, however, East and West Pakistan are in no sense com- 
plementary to each other; East Bengal does not need the wheat from 
the Punjab, nor does the North West require Bengal rice. Each is 
primarily an agricultural area, more or less self-sufficient as regards 
food, but woefully behind in industrial development. It is difficult 
to believe that there will be any effective link between the two territories, 
and we ought perhaps to think not of Pakistan, but of two separate 
Pakistans. Already then it looks as though there were to be three 
instead of two British Indias—but the process of fragmentation is not 
likely to end here. Baulked of its wish to bring the North-West Frontier 
into a united India, the Congress Party has bent its energies to the 
stirring up of an agitation for the separation of the North-West Frontier 
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Province from the other areas of the Western Pakistan block, and for 
the formation of a Pathanistan, in addition to Hindustan and Pakistan. 
This agitation is entirely artificial and unlikely to produce any early 
result, except perhaps to excite the hopes and covetousness of the 
Afghans, who are already beginning to dream of an expanded Afghanis- 
tan. The real danger of the agitation, however, arises from the emphasis 
that it puts upon the divergence of interests between the Pathan and the 
Punjabi. It is by no means unlikely that separatist agitation may grow 
in the years to come, and lead to the establishment of that Pathanistan 
which the inscrutable Mr. Gandhi seems to desire. 

Nor would it be safe to assume that Hindustan will necessarily be 
more stable than Pakistan. South India has always had a consciousness 
of a separate existence, and many competent observers believe that 
Madras will ultimately secede into virtual independence. There is no 
such positive separatist force at work in Bombay, but it is doubtful 
whether the factors common to that Presidency and the United Provinces 
and Bengal will provide a strong enough cohesive force to hold together 
the somewhat amorphous state of Hindustan. 

Apart from the possibility or even probability of further fragmenta- 
tion, there is only too much reason to fear perennial disputes over the 
affiliation of certain controversial areas. Under the present settlement, 
Calcutta has been included in Hindustan, and there would seem to be 
no reasonable ground on which the Boundary Commission could vary 
this decision. The Moslems, nevertheless, regard the possession of 
Calcutta as essential to Eastern Pakistan, not only because of the revenues 
which it would produce, but also because of the facilities which it would 
provide for industrial development. It is perhaps unlikely either that 
the Hindus will give up their claim to a city which is theirs by every 
logical consideration, or that the Moslems will finally abandon hope 
of a port and industrial centre so vital to them. The other danger 
spot is, of course, the Punjab. Punjab politics are bewildering in the 
extreme, and the number of Englishmen who really understand them 
could perhaps be counted on the fingers of one hand. This much, 
however, is clear, that in that Province two great fighting communities 
are so intermingled geographically, that even a Boundary Commission 
endowed with the wisdom of Solomon and the patience of Job could 
scarcely hope that its demarcation would be accepted, or even acquiesced 
in, by Moslems and Sikhs alike. 

Whatever be the result of these strains and stresses in what was 
formerly British India, there is the additional complication of relations 
with the Indian States. These States, as is well known, may be described 
as the residue left unconquered in the expansionist phase of the British 
in India, and it was largely a matter of historical accident whether any 
particular area was incorporated into British India or left as an Indian 
State. As a result the five hundred odd States are distributed in a 
haphazard fashion throughout the country. Some of them are so 
closely integrated with Hindustan that they will have no choice but to 
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goin with it. The big States of the South, however—notably Hyderabad, 
Mysore and Travancore—are in an altogether different position. They 
could, if necessary, preserve an independent existence, and the recent 
threats of the Congress Party are not likely to deter them from deciding 
this matter solely on consideration of their own advantage. It is prob- 
able that their decision will depend on developments in Hindustan and 
Pakistan themselves. If those countries can show convincing evidence 
that they are well founded and likely to endure, the great Southern 
States may find it to their interest to link themselves with one or the 
other. If, however, the promise of stability is inadequate, they may 
find it preferable to remain aloof, and possibly to form a Federation of 
their own. In this case the ultimate pattern of India is likely to consist 
of three or four countries in place of British India, together with a 
Federation of South Indian States. This will be, approximately speaking, 
a return to the pattern of sixteenth century India, though the boundaries 
of the various States will be largely different from what they were then. 

The second main fear in the minds of many observers to-day arises 
from the serious breakdown of law and order which has occurred in 
many parts of India. It may be that these observers are too close to the 
scene, and too deeply impressed with the disorder which was bound to 
accompany the present changes, and which, in a sense, is only the 
outward and visible sign of the struggle for power. Those who have 
been intimately associated with the British Raj may be excused for 
thinking that with the withdrawal of the British the only prop of law 
and order would be removed. This view is not, however, historically 
sound. Indian rulers in the past have at times attained a very high 
standard in this matter, and even to-day in some of the larger Indian 
States life and property is safer by far than it has recently been in parts 
of British India. Moreover, it may well be that the Governments of 
an independent India will be able to deal more firmly with subversive 
movements than their British predecessors, who were hampered by 
those considerations which must always restrain a foreign ruler. It 
may well be that in the country as a whole, with the possible exception 
of those areas where territorial affiliations will be in dispute, the morale 
of the administration will be rebuilt, and peace and tranquillity restored. 

No vision of the future of India would be complete without a guess 
at the relations of that country with the rest of the world, and with 
Britain in particular. For the immediate future, both Hindustan and 
Pakistan will enjoy Dominion status, but when their constitutions are 
framed it will be for them to decide whether they wish to retain that 
status or to leave the sheltering warmth of the British Commonwealth. 
It may perhaps be doubted whether Indian politicians realise what a 
privileged position they occupy in that the choice is for them and not 
for Britain to make. They are, as it were, in the position of having the 
right to become members of a comfortable and somewhat exclusive 
club, without any obligation to do so unless they wish, and without 
having to go through the ordeal of election. There are no indications 
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so far as to the intentions of the Indian leaders in this respect, but many 
observers guess that Pakistan, at least, will avail herself of the splendid 
opportunity offered to her. Forecast in the case of Hindustan is more 
difficult, for her leaders may find themselves hampered by their obstinate 
refusal in the past to understand the nature of Dominion status, and 
it may not now be easy for them to recognise publicly that it means 
independence with something added and not with something subtracted. 
Whether they accept Dominion status or not, there can be little doubt 
that Hindustan and Pakistan alike will desire the closest economic and 
friendly links with the United Kingdom. The economic interdependence 
of the two countries—the great business stake of Britain in India on the 
one hand, and India’s need for a supply of capital goods, as well as for 
technical assistance on the other hand, would by themselves provide 
adequate reason for a firm Treaty of friendship and co-operation. In 
addition to these economic reasons, however, the long cultural con- 
nection between the two countries, and the fundamental good-will 
between their two peoples, make any complete severance of the link 
between Britain and India unthinkable. A hundred years ago, British 
statesmen looked forward to the day when India would demand and 
be ready for independence. It is a matter of pride to this country that 
the vision has come true, and with that pride goes the hope that the 
ties of friendship between the countries may be strengthened year by 
year, and that in spite of the doubts and perils of the moment, India 
may yet see a happv issue out of all her afflictions. 
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YEOMAN OR HELOT ? 


By George Winder 


-— the new Agricultural Bill the British farmer is to be 
subjected to discipline and if, in the opinion of certain monitors 
appointed by the State, he fails to cultivate his farm efficiently, it is to 
be taken from him, even though it may have been in the possession of 
his family for a hundred years. 

Discipline is no new thing to our farmers ; they have always known 
it. In the past efficiency was forced upon them by competition and 
this unerringly weeded out the bad farmers and rewarded the good. 
Under this form of discipline, which is inseparable from free enterprise, 
our farmers became the most competent in Europe. 

In 1937 Mr. P. Lamartine Yates gave us the following figures for 
the agricultural output of the British farmer and farm worker compared 
with those of other European countries : 


Net Agricultural Value Produced Per Head. 


Great Britain . £200 Switzerland . £100 
Denmark . . Sie France. ae 
Netherlands . +; <_ae Germany . ———. 
Belgium . £00 


It is consequently the most efficient farmer in Europe that the 
Government now proposes to subject to a new form of control—a 
discipline no longer based on competition but upon the powers of the 
County Agricultural Executive Committees. As these Committees will 
in future have the legal right to deprive a farmer of his livelihood, it 
is as well for us to look into their constitution and to consider the type 
of men who will be employed by them. 

A County Agricultural Executive Committee will be the creature of 
the Minister of Agriculture. Its powers will be derived from him and 
its members will be appointed by him. It has no independent authority 
or existence. Although the Agricultural Bill vouchsafes us few details 
concerning these Committees, we can presume that at first, at any rate, 
they will bear close resemblance to the County War Agricultural Execu- 
tive Committees, whose war-time powers they are intended to carry 
over into settled times of peace. These Committees consist of farmers 
and others interested in agriculture, such as millers and seed merchants, 
who give their services free, and of paid executive officers who have 
the effective, if not the nominal, power. These latter are made up of 
two classes. First, the students from our Universities and Agricultural 
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Colleges, who are fluent on theoretical aspects of farming but who 
have little practical experience. Although they may know in theory 
how a farm ought to be run, they do not know the difficulties to be 
overcome and, in consequence, not a few of them are inclined to feel a 
contemptuous superiority towards the farmer. The second and larger 
class tends to consist of farmers who have failed, bailiffs who have lost 
their jobs, unsuccessful salesmen and ineffective land agents. For a 
considerable period the representative of the Committee in the district 
in which the writer lives was an ex cake salesman. This is the type of 
man who, we may suppose, will in future instruct our farmers as to 
how their farms should be managed and who will institute proceedings 
whenever they think it necessary to deprive them of their land. 

Such are the men who will give evidence, before the Agricultural 
Committees which employ them, as to a farmer’s efficiency and if, in 
the opinion of such committees, their employees prove their case, then a 
farmer may be dispossessed without compensation for disturbance or 
loss of income. His stock he will, of course, dispose of himself as best 
he can and if he is the owner of the land his freehold may be purchased 
by the Minister. 

We are told that there is a right of appeal from the decision of a 
Committee but not to our independent Courts—merely a right to refer 
the case to an Agricultural Land Tribunal which also is a creature of 
the Minister of Agriculture whose members are appointed by him. 

When we consider the dependent nature of these Land Tribunals 
with their power to ruin those who appear before them, it may come 
as a surprise to us to remember that just over seven hundred years ago 
a King of England signed a Charter which required, amongst other 
things, that no man should be dispossessed of his property save by ‘ the 
legal judgment of his peers or by the law of the land.’ 

Let us consider a few of the cases of dispossession which occurred 
during the war. 

Mr. Griffin of Kings Coughton Farm, Alcaster, Warwick, with his 
daughter-in-law, the wife of his son who was serving in the forces, and 
her two children, and his younger son, were evicted into the street in 
1942 by the Warwickshire War Agriculture Executive Committee. 
Fortunately neighbours took care of his daughter-in-law and her 
children, but Mr. Griffin and his son had to accommodate themselves 
in a disused fowlhouse. As the new tenant, a young man of service 
age, did not require the farmhouse, one would have thought 
that the Committee would have allowed Mr. Griffin to remain in 
occupation, but far from listening to such a reasonable proposal, it 
ordered him instead to remove his temporary shelter, and added 
inaccuracy to injury by sending him an order to remove it ‘ from the 
Minister’s land.’ The farmhouse remained empty for six months, 
during which time Mr. Griffin contracted rheumatism in his fowlhouse. 
Then the Committee made extensive alterations to the farmhouse for a 
new tenant and sent Mr, Griffin the bill which he was forced to pay. 
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The Committee, when they took over the farm, also took possession 
of Mr. Griffiin’s two shot-guns, for which I do not blame them: it is 
a very wise precaution when depriving a man of his land—but these 
were not returned to him for two years, during which time they were 
used by persons unknown who shot off all the game on the farm. 

The worst feature of this case is the complete lack of the spirit of 
compromise shown by the Committee. The County’s interests could 
not have been injured had Mr. Griffin and his dependents been allowed 
to remain in occupation of the farmhouse. But the Farmers’ Rights 
Association, from whom I have obtained these particulars, have investi- 
gated a number of cases in which, although the farmhouse was not 
required by the new tenant—who was often an adjoining farmer—yet 
the Committee concerned remained adamant that the dispossessed 
farmer should not remain within its shelter. Evidently such a common- 
sense compromise was against the rules. 

A far more tragic case is that of Mr. George Bell, who farmed, as 
had his father before him, Hallingdon Mill, Northumberland. Mr. 
Bell was 67. Perhaps he was a little old for the job; perhaps the future 
arbiters of our countryside will discover that, in their opinion, all men 
over 60 are too old to run farms. Be this as it may, Mr. Bell made the 
mistake of allowing his son to be called up for the Army. When his 
son was no longer there to help him he had a hard struggle to carry on 
and was ordered by the Committee to quit. Mr. Bell in his despair shot 
himself. 

Mr. G. R. Walden farmed Borough Farm, Itchen Stoke, Hampshire. 
On April 17th, 1940, the War Agriculture Executive Committee ordered 
him to plough up an area of land of approximately four acres. Mr. 
Walden did not do so. He may have had his reasons. Perhaps the 
Committee’s representatives had been rude to him—we do not know ; 
the activities of the Committee are not subject to public enquiry. All 
we know is that he did not plough up these four acres and he was 
ordered to leave the farm by July 22nd, 1940, and that he refused to go. 
The Committee made the necessary arrangements and police were called 
in. Mr. Walden bolted himself inside his farmhouse, which had been 
in the possession of his family for close on a century. When the police 
attempted to dislodge him he used a sporting gun and several constables 
were wounded. Tear gas was used but it failed to drive him out. 
Finally, the police gained an entry and Mr. Walden, still resisting, was 
shot down. Like many another Englishman in the year 1940, he died 
defending his home. 

I do not in this article seek to excuse Mr. Walden; far less do I 
intend to condemn the police or the War Agricultural Executive Com- 
mittee of Hampshire. What they did, and what other County Com- 
mittees did, they had to do owing to the necessities of war. But do we 
want such scenes as these to recur in Great Britain during times of 
peace? We can be certain that they will if the Agricultural Bill is passed. 

There is one type of farmer which we may expect to be the particular 
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game of our Agricultural Committees’ Executive officers: especially 
the game of those young men fresh from our Universities and Agri- 
cultural Colleges. These potential victims are the marginal farmers or 
those who occupy land which is only just worth cultivating. These 
men seldom make a good living. They keep a few head of young 
cattle and some pigs and poultry, and add to their income by helping 
neighbouring farmers during busy seasons. If not very efficient they 
at least live useful and independent lives. But how easy it will be for 
our young experts to prove that every one of these occupants of marginal 
land is an inefficient farmer. They are indeed inefficient for if they were 
not they would not occupy such poor land. No first class farmer will 
go near marginal land. Neither will they have the capital to meet the 
taste of impractical theorists and, if they had, they would not waste it 
on unresponsive natural resources. The Agricultural expert knows 
little about the relative returns from labour and capital; he sees only a 
very poorly run and poorly equipped farm. It will be the easiest thing 
in the world to prove its owner an incompetent farmer. He has only 
to complain to the Committee, and the marginal farmer will not have a 
leg to stand on. In fact, the Agricultural Bill will hand such farmers 
over to the power of the Committees’ Executive officers without hope 
of relief. Marginal farmers—in fact, probably all our small farmers— 
will do well to mind their manners. It will not be out of place for them 
to treat the Committees’ officers with a deferential raising of the cap 
and the appellation ‘ Sir,’ for it is quite certain that the power of such 
officers over their lives will be far greater than that exercised by the 
greatest of Victorian landlords. 

One development is almost inevitable: some of the young and 
ambitious products of our Agricultural Colleges will eventually advise 
the taking over by the State of all marginal farms. The Bill provides 
ample power for such a contingency, and, in this case, our marginal 
lands will no doubt be turned into models of Agricultural efficiency, 
having more capital equipment squandered upon them than upon the 
best of privately owned holdings. They will then no doubt produce 
wheat or some other farm commodity at many times its competitive 
value under the shelter of a heavy subsidy and instead of being poor 
holdings which at least produced livelihoods independent of the tax- 
payer, they will become models of apparent agricultural efficiency 
costing the public every year many times the value of their annual 
output. The poor, but independent, Yeomen of England who occupied 
them will disappear and State helots will take their place. 

So much for our marginal farmers who will have small chance of 
defending themselves, but what of our efficient farmers who are by far 
the greater number, proved by figures quoted earlier in this article, 
to be the most competent in Europe? Can they sit back in stolid self- 
satisfaction knowing that their efficiency is a guarantee of their security ? 
Are they justified in believing the oft repeated statement that the efficient 
man has nothing to fear? If they think so, perhaps the case of Odlum v. 
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Stratton should enlighten them. Mr. George Odlum, probably Great 
Britain’s leading breeder of Fresian cows, a farmer whose abilities are 
beyond doubt, fell foul of the Wiltshire Agricultural Executive Com- 
mittee and the Chief Executive Officer of that Committee wrote to the 
Minister of Agriculture and complained that Mr. Odlum’s farm was in 
a deplorable condition and that its owner was a complete obstructionist 
and had gone to pieces. Mr. Justice Atkinson’s comment on this letter 
was : 


‘ There is scarcely a statement in this letter—I do not see why I should 
mince language—which is not an untruth and a deliberate untruth.’ 


And again : 
‘I think that in 1942 Mr. Price wrote a most disgraceful and malicious 


letter to the Minister, a letter which he knew quite well was untrue—in the 
hope of turning the blame from himself and the Committee on to Mr. Odlum.’ 


It is true that Mr. Odlum was not dispossessed of his farm, but after 
a judgment against the Wiltshire War Agriculture Committee, such as 
Mr. Justice Atkinson gave in this most remarkable case, what farmer 
can believe himself safe against the folly, and perhaps worse than folly, 
of the official, We must remember, too, that in this case the Ministry 
of Agriculture definitely took sides, lent its own official solicitor to 
conduct the defence and paid the damages and the costs involved. 
How can we then look upon Land Tribunals, appointed by the Minister, 
as independent bodies before which a farmer’s case will be fairly judged ? 
Mr. Odlum had one great advantage in that his case was heard in open 
court. But, like the dispossession cases I have already referred to, all 
future cases under the new dispensation will be almost as secret as were 
the proceedings before the Star Chamber. Already, even before the 
War, these new types of virtually secret courts were known to the 
farmer. Under the provisions of the Agricultural Marketing Acts a 
farmer charged with an offence by the Milk Board, for which he could 
be heavily fined, was tried not before the open and properly constituted 
courts of the land, but before the Milk Board itself, sitting in its judicial 
and punitive capacity in a room in Thames House, London, to which 
the public had no absolute right of admission and no means of knowing 
when a trial was taking place. The judges in these Milk Board actions 
could not be considered unbiased for they themselves were milk pro- 
ducers, directly affected by such charges as undercutting the fixed price. 
The Milk Board completely ignores the laws of evidence and in fact 
most of its decisions are based on the unsworn hearsay evidence of its 
own employees. There can be little doubt that our Land Tribunals 
will ‘ judge’ a farmer and deprive him of his farm under a secrecy as 
effective as that exercised by the Milk Board. During the War a farmer 
often lost his land as a result of decisions arrived at by a War Agricul- 
tural Committee in a secrecy nearly as effective as that which cnce 
surrounded the deliberations of the Council of Ten in Venice. 
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All evidence produced before a properly constituted court of the 
land is privileged, which means that newspapers can repeat it without 
fear of a libel action. But no such right or immunity is given to a 
newspaper under the Agricultural Marketing Acts, nor under the Agri- 
cultural Bill. That is why we never see reports of Milk Board ‘ trials ’ 
and that is why no full account will be given of ‘ trials’ before our new 
Land Tribunals. A farmer will lose his land and his livelihood behind 
a curtain of secrecy nearly as complete as that behind which in Russia 
a Kulack can lose his life. 

I have said that Mr. Walden lost his farm because he refused to 
plough up four acres of land. The reason for his refusal I do not know, 
for his case was not heard in open court and so his defence whatever 
it was has perished with him. When the Agricultural Bill is made law 
other Mr. Waldens will die in defence of their farms, which they and 
their ancestors may have occupied for generations; others will load 
their shot-guns and seek oblivion, perhaps in the barn where they have 
spent so many working hours in preparing food for their cattle, and 
we shall never know whether the judgment of the Land Tribunal which 
condemned them was just or unjust. Perhaps members of the Agricul- 
tural Committees which first condemned them will occupy their farms 
just as some members of our War Agricultural Committees now occupy 
the farms of those they helped to dispossess. We may not see a great 
deal of corruption at first, but it will grow. Grant a bureaucracy power 
and it will not be long before it is corrupted, and not for hundreds of 
years have men had such powers over their fellows as will be possessed 
in the near future by the employees of our Agriculture Committees. 

If you doubt whether such corruption can exist in Great Britain, 
then read the judgment of Mr. Justice Atkinson in the case of Odlum v. 
Stratton. 

One may well ask: ‘ Why have our farmers accepted the Agricul- 
tural Bill?’ The answer is very simple. It gives them guaranteed 
prices for their products. All through the ages men have sacrificed 
liberty for security and in the end have obtained neither security nor 
liberty. 
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FAIR COMMENT 
By Richard Jennings 


IR STAFFORD CRIPPS, President of the Board of Trade, has 

grimly announced that his Department receives 1,225,000 letters of 
complaint every month. No doubt this record will be beaten, unless the 
shortage of paper; which includes note-paper, persists. For grievances 
accumulate and seem to grow worse the longer they are endured. Do 
all the letters get answered? Perhaps, at further expense of paper, the 
correspondents are anzsthetised by a retaliatory shower of printed slips, 
like those we get from the Telephone Manager, or from any other public 
servant (as they are called), to whom we write, begging for urgent aid 
in the repairing line. ‘“‘ The matter is receiving attention,” says the slip. 
By whom? Very often nothing happens. Somebody’s power of atten- 
tion is fatigued. Further application is rewarded by another repetitive 
slip; not by one declaring that the matter is s#i// receiving attention. 
The attention is fixed, and, apparently, futile. And presumably all but 
very obstinate complainants tire first. 


* * * * * 


So there, by the dingy Thames, sit 15,000 or more Millbank boys 
and girls, opening and sorting hundreds of thousands of lamenting 
letters. We wonder how many spend monotonous days in separating 
the housewives’? correspondence from the rest. It looks as though the 
housewives have grown weary of writing and have begun to act; that 
is, to demonstrate, to parade ; as so many male strikers and squatters of 
both sexes and other aggrieved persons have done in the past; acting 
upon the regrettable, but not (it must be admitted) entirely false domestic- 
political theory that only by making a nuisance of oneself, can one get 
anything done. The housewives—or some of them—have been sharply 
rebuked and even grossly insulted. They have been accused of every 
‘ subversive’ doctrine, except communism. They could hardly be 
accused of that, since, at a rally in the Albert Hall last month, the British 
Housewives’ League turned into pandemonium under communist 
attack. 

* * * * * 


Let me leave the League aside, since it has come under the suspicion 
of being exploited by political parties for other than domestic purposes ; 
though many housewives im the League have declared that they belong 
to no patty, and many owfside it have expressed agreement with its adver- 
tised grievances. All I care to say, concerning leagued or independent 
housewives, is that they are women, and that they exist; that they are 
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adults, and that therefore they have votes. This is surely safe, as well as 
fair comment. It seems to follow, as Lady Davidson has said in the 
House of Commons, that ‘ the housewives’ views are worthy of con- 
sideration, instead of insults and abuse’: such abuse as was exemplified 
in a Minister’s irreverent, even blasphemous, application of the most 
sacred Word in scripture (except one other Word) to the housewives’ 
activities; such insult to their intelligence, and contempt for their 
experience, as are implied in the fatuous assertion that many of them 
and their families are better fed now than they were before or during the 
war. Government propaganda, or mere explanation, addressed to the 
women who are toiling so hard to ‘ carry on,’ has been contemptuous 
and contemptible. 


* * * * * 


The latest, the summer, number of The Author resounds (like the 
Board of Trade) with cries of complaint: complaints, first, of the rates 
currently paid for the reviewing of new books ; complaints, even more 
violently denunciatory, of the B.B.C.’s ‘ meanness over fees paid, avarice 
over rights demanded and dictation in negotiation.’ These words are 
quoted from the Poet Laureate’s critical statement; and Mr. John 
Masefield is followed by fourteen other well-known publicists, writers 
and broadcasters. An M.P. suggests a ‘ major discussion’ when the 
B.B.C. is next debated in the House of Commons. ‘ A full inquiry must 
follow.’ This, one suspects, would end, as such inquiries usually do, 
in smoke. Meanwhile, indignant broadcasters are advised to go on 
strike. The Society of Authors would leave the air to blackleg pur- 
veyors of rubbish even worse than some of that we decide to miss, as we 
turn off the radio in disgust. 


* * * * * 


The reviewers, too, are advised, by one of the most brilliant and 
original of our younger novelists, to stop reviewing for parsimonious 
papers, to ask for more money, or to give up reviewing altogether and 
to find some more lucrative work ‘either as a writer or a crooner.’ 
Rough and ready counsel! For perhaps a parsimonious paper may 
permit a writer to express opinions dear to him and excluded by the more 
prosperous sort; to give up reviewing altogether, without strike pay, 
if one tries to live (in part) on it, is not likely to leave a poor writer much 
spirit for crooning ; and to live by writing books is now—at any rate 
for newcomers—made nearly impossible by the shortage of paper. 
For the rest, I cannot understand why certain well-known authors, who 
give their names in this protest, consent to accept such fees as {2 125. 6d. 
for 788 words—a sum mentioned by one of them; and why they think, 
so many of them, that the standard of reviewing has lamentably declined. 
Do they remember the sort of stuff that used to be called reviewing in the 
later Victorian and Edwardian ages? No; they are too young. But 
they can consult the snippets in quotation, printed at the end of novels 
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or other books, good or bad, in old editions which they may find on the 
shelves of the London Library: laudatory twaddle that seems to have 
been composed by respectable butlers or head-housekeepers in syco- 
phantic strain. May I-add to the testimonies recorded by The Amthor 
that, after many years’ experience of occasional reviewing, I cannot 
complain of having been cruelly sweated in payment ; except by two very 
famous journals, one daily, one weekly. These apparently held that it 
was an honour to write for them. ‘ None but a blockhead ever wrote 
except for money.’ Certainly the famous remark applies to those who 
write ‘for the honour of it’ in newspapers that are too self-satisfied to 
pay a sufficient fee ; particularly if the articles are anonymous ; as mine 
were in the daily I do not name. In these days young reviewers would 
no doubt prefer to be a little less respectable for a little larger reward. 


* * * * * 


Long ago, in days before the two European deluges, I remember 
hearing St. Loe Strachey, father of the Minister of Food, remark ata 
dinner given by journalists in his honour: ‘ Gentlemen, let me assure 
you that our business, our principal business, is publicity.’ It sounded 
obvious, for what newspaper would appear with the declared object of 
keeping secrets—unless under Government restriction in time of war ? 
Probably Strachey, then editor and proprietor of The Spectator, implied 
that publicity should be as complete and impartial as space would permit. 
Now, many newspapers have been accused, for years past, of distortion 
or suppression of news. That is one of the charges now being investi- 
gated by the Royal Commission. In respect of its oral evidence, the 
Commission is suppressing news. This part of the inquiry is being heard 
in private. Odd, very odd. More mystery in an investigation designed 
to abolish the mysterious ! The reason given is that witnesses may ‘ come 
forward with confidence and answer freely any question which the Com- 
mission may wish to put to them.’ This precaution is not a compliment 
to newspaper proprietors and editors. It suggests that the candid witness 
may be victimised. That is, I fear, not impossible ; but the suggestion 
is already a criticism of the management of the Press, as the Commission’s 
procedure is a denial of the maxim: ‘ Before all things—publicity.’ 








THE AUTHOR OF DON QUIXOTE 
By J. B. Trend 


HE four hundredth birthday of the author of Don Quixote is an 

opportunity for presenting that author, Miguel de Cervantes, as he 
really was: not in any of the books that he wrote nor yet according to 
his official biography, but in the way in which he appeared to some of 
his contemporaries at the time when the first part of his most famous book 
had just been published. The date is 1605, the place, Valladolid in Old 
Castille, at that time capital of the Spanish Empire and residence of King 
Philip III. On Monday, June 27th, 1605, an urgent message was brought 
to the police. On the door-step of a house in the Rastro Nuevo—a new 
and rather disreputable part of the city—a man was lying dead or 
wounded ; his wounds were described as ‘ penetrating.’ An inspector, 
with two constables and an official reporter, were soon on the spot. 
They found the house where the crime was said to have been committed, 
and went to some upper rooms in a flat occupied by a widow, Dofia 
Luisa de Montoya, viuda de Garibay, whose husband had been an 
official historian. In the living room, they found a man lying on a bed 
hastily made up on the floor. A surgeon was attending him; and the 
man, who was covered with blood and obviously in great pain, was 
identified by the inspector (and by the Marqués de Falces, who was also 
present) as Don Gaspar de Ezpeleta, a Knight of the Military Order of 
Santiago. 

Don Gaspar de Ezpeleta was a well-known character in Valladolid. 
A Basque, a native of Pamplona, he held an appointment at Court, and 
had come to Valladolid when the Court had moved there from Madrid in 
1601. He was a somewhat horsy individual, interested in jousts, 
tournaments and bull-fights, and also in fair women. He lived at an 
inn, a posada; and though waited-on by two pages and a footman, he 
was able to limit his expenses through his friendship with a rich man, 
the Marqués de Falces, an officer in the Guards—the Royal Guard of 
Archers ; and the Marqués made him free of his table and provided him 
with horses. Besides being a well-known character, Don Gaspar was 
something of a joke. Riding one of the Marqués’ horses in a bull- 
fight, he had had an unfortunate and spectacular fall in full view of the 
public ; and the event had provoked a famous poet—none other than 
Géngora, in fact—to write some satirical verses on the subject. 

When the surgeon had done, and had made him as comfortable as 
he could, the inspector proceeded to interrogate the witnesses. The 
first to be called was the surgeon, who was attached in that capacity (and 
also in the capacity of barber) to the Royal Horse Guards. He deposed 
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to having given first aid to Don Gaspar de Ezpeleta for two wounds, 
which appeared to have been inflicted with a sharp instrument (cosa 
punzante), sach as a sword, dagger or knife. The wounded man himself 
was able to make a deposition. Asked to declare who had wounded 
him, he replied that what had happened was this: About ten o’clock, 
having supped with the Marqués de Falces, he took his cloak and sword, 
his capa y espada, and went out into the street. He reached the corner of 
the Hospital of the Passion (he meant the Resurrection, where the big 
dogs were, which Cervantes afterwards put into an Exemplary Novel), 
and there he met a man who asked where he was going. ‘ Why 
do you want to know ?’ he asked, and put his hand to his sword. The 
other did the same, and they set to: se tiraron de cuchilladas, just as if they 
were acting ina Spanish play. In the course of the encounter he received 
the two wounds he had, and, in the circumstances, he could not recognise 
the assailant or know who he was. The inspector saw that he was too 
weak to answer any more questions, and stopped the examination ; the 
deposition was not signed because the witness was too weak to sign it. 

The constables were instructed to go through the witness’s clothes ; 
and we see what sort of things a man carried in his pockets, in Spain, 
in the time of Cervantes. In a black pair of breeches were found some 
money (72 reales in cash), two small gold rings, an ebony rosary, a small 
case of relics, another case containing tinder, flint and steel, and three 
small keys. These effects were handed over to one of the officers and a 
receipt obtained for them, while the wounded man’s blood-stained clothes 
were deposited with someone living in the same house, a man called 
Cervantes. 

Cervantes was asked to tell the police what he knew of the crime. 
He was duly sworn, and deposed to being fifty years of age—actually he 
was fifty-seven—and domiciled in one of the new houses near the Rastro. 
He said that he knew by sight a Knight of the Order of Santiago whom 
they said was called Don Gaspar, which name he had heard mentioned 
that night ; that he had gone to bed, and that at eleven o’clock, more or 
less, he heard a noise and shouting in the street, which was Don Luis 
de Garibay (son of the widow in the next flat) calling for help. He got 
up, and the said Don Luis asked him to carry a man upstairs. Witness 
saw the man, and it was the same that had just made a deposition. He 
was wounded. Then a barber came, and soon afterwards another, and 
they rendered first aid for a wound above the groin; but when they 
asked who had done it, the wounded man refused to answer. That was 
all the witness could tell them, and he signed the deposition : Miguel de 
Cervantes. 

The examination proceeded with the page of Don Gaspar and various 
servants of the Marqués de Falces. The page gave an account of his 
employer’s movements during the day, and admitted that he was what 
might be called a man of affairs ; he had, indeed, an affair with a married 
woman, whose name and address he gave the inspector. The page 
went on to say that the husband had got to hear of it, and that there had 
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been rows and a good deal of unpleasantness—dares y tomares y pesa- 
dumbres, he put it in his own language—because the said Don Gaspar went 
in and out of the house as he liked, and sometimes stayed there all night. 
Other witnesses were examined from the houses round. The examina- 
tion went on until nearly daylight, but the persons on whom suspicion 
seemed to rest most clearly were those living in the same house as Cer- 
vantes. The inspector had been informed that in the house where 
Cervantes lived there dwelt certain ladies whose behaviour was not 
considered altogether ladylike : in other words, gossip said that they took 
in single gentlemen—that was probably what Ezpeleta had gone for— 
and in the neighbourhood there was a good deal of scandal about what 
went on in that house. The police, therefore, had to verify this informa- 
tion, and learn whether Ezpeleta had been attacked by anyone coming 
out of the house, and whether he had gone because of some women 
living there with no visible means of support. 

On the 29th Ezpeleta died. It was now a case of murder, and the 
inmates of the house had to be examined again. Now appears a member 
of Cervantes’ family, the sinister figure of the beata, or holy woman, 
Magdalena de Sotomayor, Cervantes’ younger sister. She admitted her 
age to be over forty—as a matter of fact it was fifty—and stated that she 
had been present at the death of the murdered man in the flat of Dofia 
Luisa de Montoya, ‘ helping him to die well ’—ayuddndole a bien morir 
as she put it. Earlier in her life, Magdalena Cervantes had had an 
unfortunate experience. In 1581, nearly twenty-five years before, she 
had been obliged to bring an action for breach of promise against a 
certain Basque from Azpeitia. It is clear that this contretemps had a 
powerful effect on Magdalena’s mind, and led her, when she was no longer 
young, to adopt the profession and habit of a beata. This incident in the 
family history may go some way to explain Cervantes’ dislike of the 
Basques ; he was probably satirising this native of Azpeitia in the chapter 
of Don Quixote which describes ‘ the stupendous battle which the gallant 
Biscayan had with the valiant Manchegan’ ; and the name of the gallant 
Biscayan was Sancho de Azpeitia. Magdalena afterwards became a nun 
in Madrid, and died in 1611. It is not clear how much the police knew 
of her previous history when they first examined her ; later, their questions 
became more searching. 

The son of the widow Montoya, re-examined, was asked what 
neighbours his mother had in the house. At this point the police 
inquiries acquire a curious fascination, for they enable us to see how, 
and in what conditions, and with what neighbours, one of the greatest 
of all writers was living at the time he had just published his greatest 
book. Witness stated that in the flat next his mother’s lived Miguel de 
Cervantes, with his wife—he meant, the elder sister, Andrea, aged sixty : 
Cervantes’ wife was not living with him at that time. There also lived 
with him the said beata (the younger sister, Magdalena), and a daughter 
of the said Miguel de Cervantes called Isabel, together with a niece of his, 
a daughter of Dofia Andrea. In the flat above Cervantes was Dofia 
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Mariana Ramirez, with her mother and some small children ; and in the 
other flat on the second floor, i.¢., the flat above the historian’s widow, 
lived two ladies named Juana Gaitén and Luisa de Argomedo ; and the 
witness added that he had several times seen Ezpeleta going into the room 
in the day-time, to visit them. Asked what other persons he knew to 
go into the flat, he said that various persons had done so: a couple of 
noblemen, the Duke of Pastrana and the Count of Cocentaina. He did 
not know the name of any of the others ; but there was much gossip and 
murmuracién about it. As a matter of fact, this witness (like most of the 
others) was merely repeating malicious rumour; though, as a priest 
(which he was) he ought to have known better. The visits of the Duke 
and the Count were perfectly justified. Juana Gaitan was the widow of a 
poet—a poet of whom it has been cattishly remarked that he was ‘ as 
well known in his own time as he is unknown in ours.” He is mentioned 
as a poet both by Cervantes and by Lope de Vega; but he was better 
known as one of the official censors—a man to keep on the right side of. 
In her own evidence, his widow (who was at least thirty-five at the time) 
stated that the Duke of Pastrana had come two or three times on account 
of two books which had been dedicated to him, works of her late hus- 
band ; and there is no reason for not taking her at her word. What 
Ezpeleta was doing there is not clear, but it is clear that he liked the 
company of the great. 

The witness was then asked what gentlemen visited the flat of 
Cervantes. He named Agustin Ragio and Simon Mendes. Ragio was a 
Genoese contractor ; Mendes a Portuguese merchant, a business man and 
financial agent, who had held official positions under the government of 
Spain. Witness seems to have regarded Cervantes primarily as a man of 
business, too. 

On the same day, the inspector received a sworn statement in the 
proper legal form from Marfa de Zeballos, general servant to Miguel de 
Cervantes. She was an Astutian—a kind of Maritornes, one would think 
—and eighteen years old. She was servant to Miguel de Cervantes, she 
said, but had only been in the place for a short time. She confirmed the 
inmates of the flat, as given by the last witness. Questioned further, 
she said that she had not seen persons or gentlemen come into the flat 
of Miguel de Cervantes, or other flats in the house. She would not have 
noticed it, because it was not her place todo so. She only tried to serve 
her employers in what they told her, and paid no attention to anything 
else. When the ladies of Cervantes’ household went out, to church or 
elsewhere, they went out two or three together ; but she stayed at home 
to look after the house, because the family kept no other servant. 

There happened to be another Asturian maid in the house, servant to 
Marfa de Argomedo on the second floor. She almost seems like a 
character out of one of Cervantes’ Exemplary Novels, or Cautionary Tales. 
She admitted to knowing the murdered man, having seen him in her 
mistress’s flat a little more than a month before. On the night of the 
murder, finding herself without water, she took a pitcher and went to the 
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‘Fountain of Argales, which is by the Puerta del Campo ’—a fountain 
near one of the city gates ; for there was, naturally, no water laid on to 
houses in those days, though Andalusian towns had had something of the 
kind in Moslem times, and Andalusians like Géngora found Valladolid 
unbelievably filthy, through want of water. As the maid came out into 
the street, she gave a penny to a beggar—a pfcaro, as she called him—to 
carry the pitcher for her; and by the Hospital of the Resurrection she 
almost ran into a man, all muffled up, who was standing at the corner of 
the street. One must remember that the streets of a Spanish town in the 
seventeenth century were like the streets in a modern English town in the 
black-out ; and it was not easy to recognise anyone in the dark. The 
man came up to her, she said, pinched her, and asked her ‘a certain 
question,’ to which witness answered with the rough side of her tongue. 
Then the man called out to her, and she recognised the voice of Don 
Gaspar. She went on to get water, leaving Don Gaspar muffled up in 
his cloak ; and on the way back she saw another man who may well 
have been the murderer, though that was all she could say about him. 
She had, however, definite information about visitors to Cervantes. 
She had seen going into the room the Sefior de Higares, Don Fernando 
de Toledo. The police knew all about sim ; and he was obviously just 
the kind of man whom Cervantes liked to see. He was a soldier, and a 
soldier of some distinction, who had fought against the English at Cadiz 
in 1596, and also in Flanders. He was a Knight of Santiago, and had 
been on diplomatic missions to Paris and Venice, The maid did not 
know why he came, and her malicious tongue could not help saying that 
only the day before, just as it was getting dark, she had seen him talking 
with one of the women in the house, in Cervantes’ room, at the window 
looking out on to the street. Yet it is quite clear that he came to see 
Cervantes too ; for, after all, Cervantes was an old soldier himself, who 
had been present on at least one great occasion, and had been a prisoner 
of war. 

Then it was the turn of Magdalena once more. She was rather put 
through it. It is difficult to see why the inspector badgered the poor 
woman so; there must have been something particularly exasperating 
about her ; but her answers to his questions show us under exactly what 
conditions the Cervantes family lived. She shared a room with her 
brother Miguel and Andrea her sister; while in the other room were 
Isabel (who was a natural daughter of her brother) and Constanza, her 
niece, legitimate daughter of the said Dofia Andrea. The widow 
Montoya, examined next, gave Magdalena a good character, saying that 
she thought her a great servant of God for the saintly life she led, and 
attached no importance to a silk dress alleged to have been given her by 
Don Gaspar. 

But there was another beata in the building, Isabel de Ayala, who 
lived in the attic over the second floor and had the most malicious tongue 
in the house. Describing the inhabitants of the first floor, she agreed 
that the widow Montoya and her son were quiet, decent people ; but, 
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she added, in the other flat on the first floor, over the tavern—and this 
is the first we have heard of a tavern—the flat in which lived Miguel de 
Cervantes, with his daughter, two sisters, and a niece, there was perpetual 
talking, with people coming in by night and by day. Witness did not 
know them, but they were a cause of scandal and murmuraci6n, especially 
one Simon Mendes, a Portuguese, who, as was public and notorious 
(she declared) had a liaison with Isabel. 

It is unnecessary to follow the scandalous holy woman any further. 
She disapproved no less of the people on the second floor; and as a 
result of his inquiries, the inspector ordered the arrest of Cervantes and 
his family as well as the inhabitants on the floor above, and in gaol they 
were examined again. Cervantes’ niece declared that the Portuguese 
only came to talk business with her uncle, and her mother confirmed this, 
giving details which, in the light we now have of Cervantes’ affairs at 
this time, seem to bear the stamp of truth. 

The affair of Ezpeleta is seldom described in books on Cervantes, 
or is confined to an appendix. Yet it shows, as nothing else could, 
what were the surroundings of the greatest of all Spanish writers, six 
months after he had published his most famous book. The sordid 
family, poor enough to have unpleasant things said of them and to be 
bullied by the police ; the sordid house, in a sordid quarter of the capital, 
with its sordid neighbours. The middle-aged writing-man, living in a 
two-roomed flat with four women and a maid, while his friends and 
visitors—the people who did business for him or interested him through 
their adventurous lives and travels in foreign parts—were suspected of 
only coming to the house because of his daughter, who (we know from 
other evidence) was fully capable of looking after herself. These were 
the conditions under which in the later years of his life, at the moment 
when his genius was at its highest, Cervantes lived and wrote. 








RENASCENT FAITH IN LITERARY 
AMERICA 


By Charles I. Ghicksberg 


FEW years ago a literary editor was assigned the task of translating, 

for some South American magazine, contemporary critical articles 

that would present American literature in a favourable light. He could 

not find much material that would do the subject full justice. Most of 

what the critics had written was bitterly negative in spirit ; the literature 
of the past three decades was overwhelmingly a literature of rejection. 

It is unfortunate if foreigners take us literally and judge us by our 

own sour and railing self-estimates. For despite their hostility to 


various aspects of American civilisation, our native writers during the — 
past thirty years have been dynamic, intensely alive, fruitfully experi- | 


mental, exploring new psychic depths. What they produced was 
predominantly a literature of protest, condemning the sterility as well 
as the evil and corruption of our collective life. If it lacked the meta- 
physical passion and the lofty range of vision such as we find in the 
work of Dostoievski, Gide, Malraux, Thomas Mann, it compensated 
for this deficiency by sinking its roots deep in the soil of reality. It is the 


uncompromising spirit of protest which led writers to the rediscovery | 
of America: a passionate rediscovery, a renewal of faith in its people, | 


in the vastness and beauty, the vitality and untapped potentialities of 
this land. 

A century ago the theme of nationalism in American literature was 
strongly in the ascendant. Men like William Cullen Bryant, Emerson, 


and Whitman desired to produce a literature that was unmistakably | 


American in character and content, but they sought more than the 
autochthonous quality. They hoped that such a literature, when it 


came of age, would express the essential greatness and achieved unity | 
of America, the glory of her democratic form of government. This 
was the ideal which the writers of that time, and the poets in particular, | 


strove to realise. Ardently patriotic without being jingoistic, they sang 


with vehement faith the miracle of America. They believed in the | 


future, in “the manifest destiny’ of their country. Everywhere about 
them they found evidence that the dream was coming true. The nation 


was rapidly growing into glorious manhood, and a strong nationalistic | 


faith animated the writing of such men as Poe, Whittier, Longfellow, 
and Lowell. Nationalism did not, to be sure, exhaust the range and 
variety of their work. They sang as best they could the universal song ; 
they were moved by loyalties that transcended nationalism; but that 
was, perhaps, the most powerful note they struck. Whitman not only 
employed the major symbols of democratic nationalism but even went 
beyond the others in his gospel of democracy as brotherhood. 
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In the twentieth century, especially after the end of World War I, 
nationalism as a motive force petered out. America was no longer an 
organic unity with which the writer identified himself emotionally. It 
was bewilderingly complex, a melting pot, an industrialised Franken- 

Y stein, a capitalistic octopus with greedy cial tentacles stretching out 
| to possess the earth. In the desperate thirties, Marxism ousted national- 
ism, the symbol of class solidarity usurping the religious, political, and 
literary allegiances of the past. The process of disillusionment was 
under way. Radicalism, like the preceding cult of expatriation, intensified 
the malaise of alienation from which American writers suffered. Compare 
almost any collection of Civil War poetry—a volume, say, like Drum- 
ti Taps, by Whitman, with its expression of brooding compassion for the 
ete: wounded and the dying but also of exalted love for the Union—with the 
alae : war poetry written during and after World Wars I and II. What a 
; | falling-off ! 

st of | r extreme of disenchantment was reached in the volume, Civilisation 
ature | in the United States (1922), in which thirty Galahads of the pen triumphantly 
_ { demonstrated that America was the Land of Darkness, the Cimmerian 
Een Desert personified, the worst of all possible nations, hypocritical, besotted, 
y os ' mediocre, money-mad, crassly materialistic. It contrasted strangely 
3 the with a book,.Croly’s The Promise of American Life (1904), which was an 


EE ere | 


sae eloquent call for progressive faith and constructive action, a reaffirmation 
well | of the cardinal values of democracy. The contributors to Civilisation in 
aon ) the United States, critics like George Jean Nathan, H. L. Mencken, Van 
ee | Wyck Brooks, Ernest Boyd, Lewis Mumford, and others, harmonised 
met ina jeremiad the burden of which was that Americans were emotionally 
a | stunted, zsthetically starved, culturally adolescent if not regressive, 
s the | intellectually bankrupt, their literature a pathetic trail of failure and 
at | frustration. These essays let loose a withering crossfire of hatred and 
>»P 7 | contempt. 
a | All this was symptomatic of a profound dissatisfaction with American 


) life, and thwarted idealism expressed itself in furious denunciation. 
was | The compelling motive behind these blasts of indignant satire was the 
bir desire to clear the ground for a holy temple that would house the creative 
7 a spirit. Actually, however, these efforts did little more than confirm 

“ae the general impression of confusion and futility. In his savage on- 
wafer: slaught, The Intellectual Life, Harold E. Stearns, the editor of the volume, 
rh _ laboured the point that America, not yet grown up, was still under the 
| a crude domination of the pioneer spirit. It was pragmatic and narrowly 
a utilitarian. Americans had conquered everything but themselves. 
a Holding all intellectual values in contempt, they had not the remotest 
ie conception of ‘the good life.” American civilisation was a perfect 


—_ study in sterility. 

_ That was the prevailing temper of the time: icy/disenchantment 
‘StIC | that froze the genial currents of the creative soul. America was then 
©W; | looked upon as a hideous jungle from which one must at all costs escape. 


and Writers and would-be writers fled from the blight of America to Paris 
= : or Capri or Rome, anywhere on the European continent. In his 
ne American Letter Archibald MacLeish declared that ‘ America is neither 
ae a land nor a people,’ in contrast with the rooted traditions and the 
~ historical continuity of other lands. That is why the American literati 
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were filled with a restless nostalgic longing for other climes. Yet he 
concludes that they must not respond to this siren call. 

‘This, this is our land, this is our people, 

This that is neither a land nor a race. We must reap 


The wind here in the grass for our souls’ harvest ; 
Here we must eat our salt or our bones starve.’ 


The more serious-minded, the more conscientious writers soon 
returned home and found in the American chaos a fruitful creative 
challenge. From the start, Waldo Frank was opposed to utilitarianism 
as a philosophy of life or a system of esthetics. ‘What made Americans 
grovel before the power of the machine if not the lack of a profound 


metaphysical consciousness ? The material of art in this benighted land f 


is still largely inchoate, rudimentary, inarticulate, waiting to be born. 
Like Van Wyck Brooks, he pictured the pioneers as crude and raffish 
extraverts. At war with the industrialism which devastated the American 
land, enriching it materially but impoverishing it spiritually, he struck 
out fiercely, in such books as Our America and The Re-Discovery of America, 
against the idolatrous materialism exemplified in money, the symbol par 
excellence of the aggressive Puritan will to power. Yet he succeeded in 
making discontent eloquent, and he attacked H. L. Mencken for being 
chiefly destructive in attitude and Van Wyck Brooks for being a prophet 
of denial. Out of the chaos that is American he hoped there would 
emerge a saving spiritual pattern. His fundamental antagonism, how- 
ever, leads him into contradiction and he can utter such an indictment as 
* America is not an idiot, but a neurotic.’ 

In a series of influential books of criticism, H. L. Mencken, the lusty 
iconoclast, sounded his war-whoop of derision. In a matchless vocabu- 
lary of invective, he scored our irrepressible tendency to exalt the glory 
of American letter, though our native literature is noted primarily for 
its respectable mediocrity. It is low-caste, shoddy, superficial, and 
America is roundly lambasted in turn for its stupidity and folly, its mob- 
mindedness, its regimentation, its vicious Puritanism, its bleak aridity. 

Whether they knew it or not, what the alienated writers of the 
twenties were doing when they vented their black bile was to assail an 
image of America that they found essentially vile. Sordid materialism, 
Mammon-worship, indifference to beauty and the creative life, con- 
formity to the conventions of Main Street, the acceptance of the mechanical 
and the utilitarian: these were the notes struck in the chorus of de- 
nunciation sung by such writers as Sherwood Anderson, Sinclair Lewis, 
Van Wyck Brooks, and others. What sustained them in their work was 
an inspiring vision of America the beautiful, America the redeemed, 
supplanting America the acquisitive and the ignoble. 

If these frenetic protests were for the most part ineffectual it was 
because they were negative in tone, falling at times into a nihilistic strain. 
As we have already pointed out, some fled from this dreadful ‘ Waste 
Land.’ Ezra Pound migrated to England and then settled in Italy, 
where he ended by publicly supporting the philosophy of Fascism. 
T. S. Eliot became an Englishman: a Royalist in politics, an Anglo- 
Catholic in religion, and a classicist in literature. Others felt that there 
was no use in fighting a losing battle, in devoting themselves to a doomed 
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cause. Language had been stripped of its purity and freshness. World 
War I had brought to the surface the innate evil and bestiality of men and 
had rendered appallingly clear the meaninglessness of life. There was 
nothing left to say, and many novels and poems were written to drive 
home this despairing conclusion. Writers professed to be hard-boiled 
in their cynical realism, indifferent to all idealistic catchwords. Ernest 
Hemingway became the acknowledged leader of this naturalistic school 
of fiction. In A Farewell to Arms occurs this well-known passage which 
sums up the attitude of the ‘ lost generation ’ : 


‘I was always embarrassed by the words sacred, glorious, and sacrifice, 
and the expression in vain. We had heard them, sometimes standing in the 
rain almost out of earshot, so that only the shouted words came through, 
and had read them, on proclamations that were slapped up by billposters over 
other proclamations, now for a long time, and I r+ jar nothing sacred, and 
the things that were glorious had no glory and the sacrifices were like the 
stockyards at Chicago if nothing was done with the meat except to bury it. . . . 


Getting drunk, fornication, watching bull fights, hunting lions in Africa— 
these, Hemingway seemed to say, were ‘ good’ so long as they enabled 
us to forget the nightmare of life in America, to drown the soul in action, 
to overcome the emptiness of the soul by the cult of violence. Let the 
world go out with a bang or a whimper. It did not matter much either 
way. 
These writers were singularly blind to the dawn of a new conscious- 
ness, the emergence of new values. If they had only been critical and 
realistic in their appraisal, openly acknowledging the evils that flourished 
in America but also resolutely praising its high achievement and above 
all stressing its creative promise, no great harm would have been done. 
The writer is necessarily a figure of protest, an iconoclast, a pioneer ; 
his vision of human perfectibility necessarily outruns the existing state 
of affairs. As Emerson phrased it in The American Scholar, he must 
never defer to the popular cry. ‘In silence, in steadiness, in severe 
abstraction, let him hold by himself; add observation to observation, 
patient of neglect, patient of reproach, and bide his own time... .’ 
As trail-blazer, as member of the opposition, he stabs the conscience of 
mankind wide awake and compels everyone to think seriously about his 
own shortcomings and about ways and means of shaping the world 
closer to the heart’s desire. His function at all times is to tell the truth 
as he sees it and feels it. It is by thus being a votary of the truth that he 
a¢complishes his esthetic mission most effectually. 

Van Wyck Brooks, in his early work, had called earnestly for the 
cultivation of a ‘ usable past,’ but the younger writers, unprincipled in 
their negation, would have none of the American past. The culture 
of Europe was to be treasured ; to drink at that fountain-head of beauty 
and tradition was bliss. Who wanted to wallow in the American 
trough? Their land, they said, was faceless, without tradition, without 
creative interests or incentives, a bedlam of materialistic ugliness. In 
this crisis of rejection, the writers failed to perceive that for more than 
three centuries America, at the cross-roads of the migratory movement, 
had been—and was still—in the process of becoming. Each minister, 
cach immigrant, each colonist and pioneer, each factory hand and farmer, 
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each writer and artist, created his own image of America, and all these 
images blended together—a complex of experiences, hopes, beliefs, a 
fusion of history and tradition and folklore—shaped the emerging soul 
of America. Fact and ideal, deed and dream, literature and life were 
instrumental in crystallising this evolving cultural synthesis. 

The image of America, however, is too vast and multifaceted for 
one mind to express it in all its dynamic complexity. Distrusting the 
facile generalisations of H. L. Mencken, the metaphysical groping 
in the dark of Waldo Frank, and the ‘ organic synthesis’ formulated 
by Lewis Mumford, a number of writers decided to explore their land, 
to get as close as they could to the American people. They wandered 
across the face of America, north and south, east and west, studying its 
prairies and mountains, its farms and factories, its forests and teeming 
cities, seeking in this way to discover the image, the synthesis, that is 
truly American. The most amazing creative experiment to come forth 
was James Agee’s Let Us Now Praise Famous Men, a unity of striking 
photographs by Walker Evans and vivid lyrical prose, a book infused 
with love and compassion and above all affirmative understanding. 
Other documentaries like Pare Lorenz’s The River, Erskine Caldwell’s 
Now You have Seen their Faces, Archibald MacLeish’s Land of the Free, 
Nathan Asch’s The Road in Search of America, and Benjamin Appel’s 
The People Talk, endeavoured to capture the pulsating spirit of this land 
and age. Whether their record of experience’ is representative of the 
life of this vast, sprawling continent, this nation of tongues, is beside the 
point. What for our purpose is significant is the conclusions they 
arrive at. 

With the exception of James Agee, they are, like the expatriates and 
‘ negationists,’ critical and disheartened, but for different reasons. As 
Archibald MacLeish declares in America was Promises, the dawn has given 
way to twilight, the energy that once moved the sinews of this pioneering 
people, is dead. Apathy has fallen upon the inhabitants: apathy, 
discouragement, bewilderment, and fear induced by the economic 
depression. What a picture of drought, uprootedness, and demoralising 
poverty is revealed in An American Exodus, by Dorothea Lange and Paul 
Schuster Taylor. Here we have the pictorial representation of the 
tragedy of blighted souls and dispossessed farmers, frustrated, embittered, 
on the move, searching for work, as told by John Steinbeck in The Grapes 
of Wrath. 

Where are the messianic dreams that once fired the imagination of 
the Puritans who looked upon this continent as the Land of Canaan, 
the Jerusalem of the future? Compared with Whitman, expansive, 
exuberant, staunch in his democratic faith, these writers are deracinated 
and disillusioned, themselves suffering from the drought they describe 
so poignantly. What possibilities of perfection once lay before the 
American writer, what dazzling democratic vistas, what enchanting 
dreams! Has all that gone ? 

America is painted as a ravaged landscape ; genius is cruelly arrested 
in its growth ; the art of the nation is popular, juvenile, cheap, ephemeral ; 
the country is given over to mechanical efficiency and to corrupt politics. 
It is an old story that needs no repetition. That the last act in this drama 
of cultural repudiation has not yet been written is indicated by the 
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pessimistic naturalism of a former expatriate like Henry Miller. In 
Sunday after the War (1944), Henry Miller, like an expert surgeon, exposes 
the rooted intestinal cancer, the deep malignant sources of our national 
disease. America is condemned as an air-conditioned nightmare : 
efficient, streamlined, chromium-plated, technologically advanced, and 
therefore all the more nightmarish. There is no cure. America is 
doomed and the best solution would be if everything were swept away 
in a cataclysm such as descended on Sodom and Gomorrah. The 
leading industrial cities of America—Pittsburgh, Gary, Detroit, Youngs- 
town—are the epitome of our collective madness, the hideous symbols of 
our degraduation. A Dantesque Inferno, what misery and suffering 
they disclose, without hope of alleviation. These ugly afflictions 
remain because they mirror so perfectly the curse of our civilisation. 
Everywhere Miller beholds the multiplied signs of our degeneracy : 
the poverty that hounds us in the midst of plenty, the industrial slavery 
that replaced the chattel slavery of the blacks, the industrialism that will 
ultimately prove our Nemesis. Small wonder, he exclaims, our artists 
flee from this pestilential atmosphere, the asphyxiating horror of America, 
to the invigorating sanity, sweetness and light of Paris. 

Though Henry Miller predicts that the destruction wrought by the 
war would be followed by an apocalyptic disaster that will involve the 
whole planet, for most writers the war proved a chastening spiritual 
experience. Forsaking the esthetic opposition, Archibald MacLeish, in 
The Irresponsibles, belaboured the intellectuals for their moral defection 
and blew Tyrtean strains to awaken the affirmative democratic spirit 
of America. The war ushered in a period of penitent heart-searching. 
The writers, by publicly confessing their sins, dramatically announced 
their return to the fold. Now they sought to achieve unity with their 
people ; now they desired to recover the fruitful heritage of their past ; 
now they eagerly called attention to the immense potentialities of 
American culture. 

In militant poetry and prose, this cry of spiritual reawakening was 
heard. Compared to Europe, the new litany ran, the United States of 
America was indeed what the early settlers had conceived it to be: a 
haven of freedom, a land of freedom and fabulous plenty, the habitation 
of God’s chosen people. Many of the poets reaffirmed their kinship 
with the American folk and its destiny ; they expressed glowing sense of 
gtatitude for all that America had given them and made possible. In 
The Great Land William Rose Benet gives voice to his faith : 


‘ Things that are good and great my land has given, 
Of thought and word and deed, and heart and mind. 
Now that the seas run high and the night is blind 
I will steer with mine own kind by the stars of heaven.’ 


Now that the poet has forgotten the harsh mood of rejection with which 
he once assailed her. But now that she stands in danger, all his love is 
reborn, and he feels the spirit of this misunderstood land active and 
vital in his blood. This is the faith that emerged in the dark hour of 
crisis, the faith that America is destined to lead the world. 

And in The Literary Fallacy Bernard DeVoto tears to bits the accepted 
explanation that the writers of the twenties were faithfully reflecting their 
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age, that a sick society inevitably generates a sick literature. On the 
contrary, he charges, it was a literature steeped in confusion and woven 
of fallacies. Not only did it commit flagrant blunders ; it also betrayed 
its trust. For the picture of America these ‘irresponsible’ writers 
drew was utterly unrepresentative, bearing no shadow of resemblance to 
American experience. They failed to report what they saw, merely 
giving free rein to their preconceptions and eye The basic 
iterary ‘fallacy’ sprang from the assumption that a culture could be 
understood and judged solely in terms of literature, which is supposed to 
take precedence over life itself. The writers naively swallowed the 
thesis propounded by Van Wyck Brooks and his disciples that America 
was a desert of crudity and vulgarity, acquisitive and regimented, its 
people moronic, its climate of thought inimical to the fruition of native 
genius. Frustration, according to this myopic esthetic theory, was our 
unavoidable fate. And they divined all this, Bernard DeVoto asserts, 
by intuition, by spiritual clairvoyance, without taking the trouble of 
consulting the facts. 

Hence the seeds of irresponsibility were sown with a lavish hand, 
breeding further crops of irresponsibility in other writers. Literary 
thinking was the product of arrogant ignorance. Once a general picture 
of blighted America had gained wide acceptance, it was easy to compose 
depressing books without any regard for the realities they purported 
to describe. Literary values were held to be the touchstone of cultural 
values. ‘ Never in any country or any age had writers so misrepresented 
their culture,’ writes DeVoto, ‘ never fad they been so unanimously 
wrong. Never had writers been so completely separated from the 
experiences that alone give life and validity to literature.’ 

The pendulum has swung violently to the other extreme. In the 
case of Van Wyck Brooks, whom DeVoto attacks as the arch-villain, the 
recoil from the literary ethics of rejection was slow but marked when it 
came. Once he had pleaded for the discovery of a ‘ usable past’; now 
he set himself to the task of making it come to life. The Flowering of 
New England, Indian Summer, and Opinions of Oliver Allston, are ample 
atonement for the ‘ sin’ of negation. The son has returned to the house 
of his fathers; the sensitive plant has learned to love and cherish the 
roots which bind it to the native, nourishing soil. 

But it is not, after all, a simple matter of accepting or rejecting 
America. America, like Walt Whitman, is large, it contains multitudes, 
and it is perfectly logical to love America, its land and people, without 
approving of everything that America represents. There may be a 
love that Casts out all fear, but there is in literature no love that casts out 
all criticism. What, after all, is more ‘ natural’ than that writers should 
be critical ? The object of literature in the twenties and thirties was to 
tell the truth. Pessimistic in their outlook, what the poets and novelists 
and critics of that time craved was more freedom, greater beauty, a 
creative enrichment of life and letters. To achieve that it was necessary, 
they believed, to sweep aside repressive moral conventions, false values, 
particularly those obstacles which hindered their creative fulfilment 
and the flowering of literature and art in America. The literary revolt 
against the dominant American ideology—materialism, the cashnexus, 
the ruthless morality of monopolistic business enterprise, the mechanised 
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standardisation of life—had to come, and it was not without effect. 
Though these writers went to extremes in their attacks, they won the 
battle they waged. If life in America is to-day more tolerant, more 
open-minded, more hospitable to the life of creative experience and 
creative expression, more sensitively aware of the value of esthetic 
ideals and artistic achievements, it is due in no small measure to pioneers 
like Dreiser, Hemingway, John Dos Passos, Waldo Frank, Sinclair 
Lewis, and others. It was they who led assault after assault upon the 
citadel of Babbitry. They not only protested and denounced ; openly 
or by implication they held up the ideal of a more expansive, more 
gracious, more abundant life, a life of spiritual adventure and fulfilment. 
Where they went lamentably wrong was in their excess, the inclusiveness 
of their condemnation. They failed to realise that America, despite all 
its faults, was their home and that they must make the best of it. In 
their alienation they failed to recognise the essential humanity and 
dignity and intrinsic worth of the American people. By not drawing 
inspiration from their own native roots but fleeing to Europe, they lost 
contact with the seminal idealism that flowed from major writers like 
Emerson and Whitman who loved America and believed fervently in its 
future. Their strategic error lay in devoting their time to negative 
fulminations and bitter satire rather than to constructive work, creating 
the audience and the culture they needed so badly. That, and that 
alone, convicts them of the sin of ‘ irresponsibility.’ 

Now the ‘ counter-reaction’ has set in. What will come of it no 
one can at this date predict with any degree of confidence. Future 
literary developments in America depend on the kind of postwar world 
that will emerge, but no matter what may happen in the next decade 
it is doubtful if writers will again renounce their father. The prodigal 
son has returned home, and though no fatted calf is slaughtered for a 
feast to welcome him back, he is there to stay. He will probably remain 
restless and impatient, inveterately critical in temper and experimental in 
attitude, but he will no longer search for Shangrila beyond the horizon. 
American literature has at last come of age in that writers will work out 
their destiny in their own land and among their own people. 








THACKERAY’S LETTERS REVIEWED 


II 


By Michael Sadkir 


The Letters and Private Papers of William Makepeace Thackeray. Collected and 
Edited by Gordon M. Ray. Vols. III (704 pp.) and IV (596 pp.). Oxford 
University Press. £6 6s. net (4 vols.). 


—— is no denying that these volumes (which complete the first and 
longest portion of Mr. Gordon Ray’s great undertaking on behalf of 
Thackeray’s memory) are less sensationally interesting than their two pre- 
decessors. For this falling-off several reasons suggest themselves. To begin 
with, the excitement of meeting for the first time a personality hitherto shrouded 
—needlessly, but according to a sincere interpretation of filial duty—in 
impenetrable discretion, has already been experienced and cannot be repeated. 

In the second place, the correspondence of a mature and increasingly famous 
man inevitably consists to a large degree of trivial notes about social engage- 
ments, of brief business communications and of polite responses to admirers and 
busybodies, whereas boyhood, young manhood, and the years of struggle for 
livelihood and recognition, produce letters containing all there is of the writer, 
and letters addressed for the most part to those nearest and dearest to him. 

Thirdly, inasmuch as a considerable proportion of the letters now printed 
were written home during Thackeray’s two lecture tours in the United States, 
they are very repetitive. A man cannot write to his mother, his daughters 
and his friends, describing his experiences of travel, without saying the same 
thing several times, which (quite inevitably) Thackeray does. 

Fourthly—this may be disputable, but is, I suspect, the fundamental reason 
why Vols. III and IV are flat in comparison with Vols. I and II—there develops, 
from about 1850 onwards, a severance between, on the one hand Thackeray the 
man, the individual alone with himself, and, on the other, Thackeray the writer 
and socialite. No suggestion of hypocrisy is meant. The reverse, indeed. In 
March, 1856, Thackeray wrote from New Orleans to Mrs. Procter: ‘ The 
owner of this handwriting used to write to you once, ever so many years ago 
. . . but the letters were more amusing because the writer was more amused.’ 
Surely the truth lies here? He was constantly ailing, subject to fits of acute 
depression, over-worked, harried, and haunted by the fear of leaving the two 
daughters he so dearly loved inadequately provided for. Rather than betray 
his physical sufferings, his nervous dejections, his financial worries, he evolved 
a social manner and a sentimental, jocular, self-mocking style of letter-writing, 
which may be admired for its courage, but tends, over hundreds of pages, to cloy. 
Only the letters to his mother, and in the main those to Mrs. Procter and to the 
Baxters, are free from this infusion of pretended high spirits ; and while those to 
Anny and Minny cannot escape its flavour, it is in a form charmingly diluted 
by the mutual devotion which held father and daughters so closely together. 

Naturally, this resolute assumption of epistolary and social cheerfulness 
intensified the glooms and torments of his solitude, and of the hours in com- 
pany when he did not feel it essential to be on his guard. Yet occasionally 
at such times he would be taken unawares by one of what he called his ‘ spasms ’” 
—internal cramp, followed by sickness and diarrhoea. Then, helpless in the 
grip of pain, he would appear abruptly rude or sneeringly out of humour. 
He hurt Trollope’s feelings at their first meeting by turning away without a 
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civil word; Brinsley Richards, after reading Edmund Yates’ reminiscences, 
wrote to George Bentley: ‘ From all I have heard Thackeray had an infinite 
capacity for making himself disagreeable. On the night before his death he 
was talking at the Reform Club with Mr. Macdonald, and his conversation was 
one long growl and peevish wail.’ Such lapses were the misfortune—hardly 
the fault—of a man generally armoured against himself, but sometimes caught 
without his coat of mail. 


Could Mr. Ray to any degree have mitigated the lessening of interest in 
these two concluding volumes of this mammoth work? To say ‘ yes’ is to 
challenge the very basis of his editorial plan. He set out to be as complete 
as possible. That he has hitherto been prevented from printing in the 
documents relating to the affaire Brookfield is no fault of his. Further, 
he promises us a supplementary volume of letters, and thereafter a biography. 
But was it wise to aspire to completeness on quite sucha scale? There are 
in these two volumes a large number of short letters of no interest at all, 
either intrinsically or as revelations of character. There are passages in 
the longer letters which, as already remarked, merely repeat what is written 
elsewhere. Mr. Ray will reply that, if he had attempted to select, people 
would have said, ‘Oh, so there is still a family censorship on Thackeray, 
What lies behind it?’ That is unanswerable; and we must admit that the 
policy adopted was the only possible one, that any other would have brought 
troubles more serious than passages of tedium, and that readers must reconcile 
themselves to a less thrilling experience than that of twelve months ago. 

Less thrilling, perhaps; but none the less an experience crowded with 
interest and variety. When noticing in these columns the first two volumes of 
Mr. Ray’s compilation,! I ventured that, at the present juncture and until all 
relevant documents were available, the less said the better about the relationshi 
of Thackeray to Jane Brookfield. The same opinion, slightly modified, still 
holds good. Certain texts are still withheld; but Mr. Ray, by an astute 
fitting-together of occasional transcripts, excerpts printed in auction-catalogues 
and other piecemeal evidence, is able to offer in volume IV a Brookfield-Elliot- 
Perry Appendix, which contains several items of great evidential value. In 
Thackeray’s letters to Mrs. Brookfield unmistakeable (if thinly veiled) love- 
making alternates with an almost sanctimonious assumption of virtue. To her 
confidants, Mrs. Perry and Mrs. Elliot, he is at once more consistent and less 
tentative, and the letters written in the autumn of 1851 are full of feeling and 
correspondingly moving. Shrewdly he hints a diagnosis of the complex 
psychology of William Brookfield—a vain, ambitious, disappointed man, 
who turned on Thackeray, less because he suspected or resented his wife having 
a lover, than because, whereas he had failed in life, the other had succeeded. 

Mr. Ray suggests in his Biographical Memoranda at the beginning of Vol. I 
that, as the separation from Mrs. Brookfield came gradually to be accepted as 
final, her place in Thackeray’s heart was taken by the nineteen-year-old Sally 
Baxter (later Mrs. Hampton), elder daughter of Mr. and Mrs. George Baxter of 
New York City. He may well be right ; but one cannot escape a feeling that 
Thackeray was prone to sentimentalise over young girls (often in a rather foolish 
way) and that his ‘ love’ for Sally Baxter was more a matter of semi-avuncular 
fondling and sensuous delight in youth for youth’s sake than anything approach- 
ing what he had felt for Jane Brookfield. However that may be, we can rejoice 
at his affection for the Baxters as a family, because his numerous letters to one or 
the other of them—some written while in America, others sent from England— 
are always delightful and beyond question genuine, both in joke and earnest. 


What else can be singled out from the approximately nine hundred letters 
printed in these volumes ? Everyone must choose for himself. 
1 », The Nineteenth Century and After, July, 1946. 
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One reader will marvel at the dogged endurance with which Thackeray bore 
the drudgery of lecturing solely in order to make money, and at the frank cal- 
culations as to how much his ‘ dear women’ (Anny and Minny) would inherit, 
were he to die on the morrow. 

Another will detect the incalculable mixture of self-revelation and self- 
concealment which seemed inherent in him. His character was of a kind most 
liable of all characters to be misread; for how should a casual acquaintance 
know that at any moment this facet or that would be uppermost, and that the 
man he met on Wednesday might by Saturday be someone different? Only 
those who really knew and loved him read the riddle of his contradictiousness— 
as, for example, Dr. John Brown (author of Rab and His Friends) who spoke 
in a letter of November, 1856, about Thackeray’s visits while in Edinburgh : 
“ He sits for hours, and lays that great nature out before us, with its depths 
and bitterness, its tenderness and desperate truth.’ 

A third will find fascination in the effect on Thackeray of his two protracted 
tours of the United States. During the first he becomes increasingly enthusiastic 
over the sans géne, the energy, the boundless opportunities, the warm-hearted 
hospitality of the vast English-speaking continent. During the second, the 
vulgarity, brashness and complacent ignorance of many of the folk he meets 
provoke him to disgusted comment; and his description, in a letter to the 
Reverend Whitwell Elwin, of his journey southward from Richmond and 
return voyage up the Mississippi is Martin Chugzlewit over again. 

A fourth will note that he never learnt to guard his tongue, although no 
man Was more sensitive to ridicule or more resentful of discourtesy. us, 
by a careless phrase about George Washington he sets America by the ears ; 
by another about Punch, he alienates his old friends of the Mark Lemon group. 
Yet to Mrs. Gore he confesses : ‘ Ridicule you know I can’t abear—except at 
other people’s expense’ ; while the notorious Garrick Club scandal—involving 
Edmund Yates, Dickens, Forster and a dozen more (incidentally, nowhere 
hitherto has this dramatic quarrel been more effectively set out)—showed that, 
even if he had right on his side, the harm he did to himself was in the long run 
greater than the immediate suffering inflicted on his adversary. Yates was a 
puppy and a vulgarian; but he was young, struggling and out to make a 
livelihood for 2 wife and three children. This was remembered; and in 
contrast Thackeray appeared as a powerful, successful and vindictive man, 
who in a moment of injured vanity tried to ruin the career of a defenceless, if 
impertinent, novice. 

In conclusion I permit myself an inconsistency for which apologies are 
duly made to Mr. Ray. These volumes are over-annotated; yet here and 
there a note can be added or with advantage expanded. On page 74 of Vol. III 
is a letter to Mrs. Gore (September, 1852) which no editor could interpret 
without having at hand a more or less complete run of the lady’s works. The 
book in question is not a novel but a satirical miscellany called Sketches of 
English Character, published in 1846 and reissued in 1852. ‘ Sporus’ is the 
name therein given to the Literary Man, and other references are to types 
lampooned by the authoress. On page 422 of Vol. III is a letter to Mrs. Hugh 
Blackburn. It is worth recalling that this lady illustrated Anthony Trollope’s 
account of a trip to Iceland in 1878 (How the Mastiffs went to Iceland) organised 
by John Burns—later Lord Inverclyde—to whom, I believe, Mrs. Blackburn 
was related. Lastly on page 453 of the same volume a postscript to a note of 
June 1855, to John Forster reads: ‘ What soft impeachment is this, brought 
against J.F. of Lincolns Inn Fields?’ The reference is clearly to the engagement 
of John Forster and the widow of Henry Colburn, the publisher. The couple 
were married in September, 1856, Forster thus rounding off half a life-time 
spent in bullying publishers by marrying the fortune left behind by the 
greatest rascal of them all. 
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PAGES FROM A POLISH DIARY 


II 
By Jobn Rothenstein 


SUNDAY 


The Polish Government have invited me to stay at Nieborow as their 
guest. Dr. Lorentz, the chief of the National Museums of Poland, 
representatives of the Polish Foreign Office and of the British Embassy 
and I started out early and drove to Lowicz, a smallish town on the 
road to Posnan. As we approached we saw, in increasing numbers, 
women wearing a most attractive national dress, which consists of a 
stiffly pleated skirt, dyed brilliant colours in horizontal stripes, a brightly 
coloured scarf covering the head and grey shawl the shoulders. 
These women, also men (dressed mostly in black suits and high boots), 
were all making their way towards the principal church. To enter it 
was to find oneself in a place remote from the wintry landscape outside. 
The interior of the big building, originally Gothic but restored in the 
Baroque style, in which it was also copiously embellished, was lit with 
many-coloured brilliance. White flowers, piled up behind the altar almost 
to the roof, shone with an incredible brightness in the flickering light 
of a towering pyramid of candles. On the left of the nave sat the black- 
coated men; the women and girls, their coloured scarves and dresses 
like a huge bed of summer flowers, sat on the right. Yet there was 
no trace of the light-hearted, almost pagan atmosphere of certain Italian 
churches: here, the brilliance was a purely, indeed a severely, sacrificial 
brilliance. 

For a long time before the beginning of Mass the church was crowded, 
so crowded that it was difficult to find even a place to stand. The con- 
gregation were singing, but what they sang I was unable to make out. 
As they chanted, the women in particular, seemed to be in a sort of 
trance. I fancied that they did not, as individuals, now at all precisely 
what they sang, but that, in certain circumstances, in church, that is to 
say, on a Sunday or a feast day, they were collectively impelled to sing the 
wild and melancholy chants that their ancestors had sung for centuries. 

Next we drove to Arkadie, a park containing a group of buildings 
erected by an eighteenth-century Princess Radziwill in a transport of 
tender sentiment informed by scholarly taste. Beside an artificial lake 
stands a Temple of Diana, and not far off an altar to the God of Love. An 
adjoining grove half conceals artificial Gothic ruins, and about the whole, 
though it is winter and the Temple has been subject to rough usage by 
soldiers of various armies, there still lingers an aura of the tender senti- 
ment to which it owes its being. Upon one of the artificial ruins is 
carved in low relief a girl and a monster of indeterminate form, beneath 
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which are carved the words, ‘ L’esperance nourrit une chimére, et la 
vie s’écoule.’ How perfectly this long-dead princess understood the 
construction of Arcadias, and how rare a gift this is ! 

Nieborow, which is a few miles distant from Arkadie, is a large 
palace, also until recently the property of the Radziwills, and now taken 
over by the State. It was begun in the seventeenth and completed in 
the eighteenth century, and it contains much good English furniture and 
many Greek and Roman remains, statues, altars and the like. The build- 
ing is grandly planned, but there is a rustic touch about the plaster 
friezes and the tiles and other details—to me infinitely attractive—which 
shows that these were made on the estate, by men who had never embel- 
lished a palace before. 

An old man, a retainer of the Radziwill family, attended to our 
wants. ‘ When,’ he asked uncomprehending, ‘ are they going to send 
us back our Prince ? Who, except him, can really look after the place ? 
I’ve done my best, but that’s not much. Of course, I stopped the armies 
looting. .. .”’ ‘How,’ we incredulously inquired, ‘ did you by yourself 
succeed in that ?’ ‘ It’s not so difficult,’ he explained, ‘ you have to shut 
the house right up, and allow nobody in whomsoever. I’ve known cases 
when people have let in just one person from the village who takes away 
something, and then someone else comes. After that you can’t stop any- 
body, and, of course, soldiers come. . . . But I barred the doors and 
windows and not a soul came in,’ he proudly concluded. 

On the way back to Warsaw we passed by the straggling village 
where Chopin’s family lived. 


TUESDAY 


First thing in the morning I went to the National Museum, having 
promised to take some of the students of the National Academy of 
Arts round the Tate Exhibition. The big entrance-hall was already 
crowded with students, and there were several professors present. I 
find it difficult to accustom myself to these large audiences, and to the 
immensely enhanced importance of the fine arts in international relations. 
Over a great part of the world, and most conspicuously, perhaps, in Europe, 
ordinary tourist traffic across frontiers has all but entirely ceased, and the 
movement, even of privileged travellers, of journalists, engineers, tech- 
nical experts of various kinds and business men, is widely discouraged. 
Pictures, on the contrary, are held to be effective ambassadors, and— 
unlike certain effective ambassadors in the restricted sense of the word— 
they are welcome guests, and unlike books and newspapers they are 
subject to no censorship. Exhibitions of pictures from other countries 
are frequently to be met with throughout Europe to-day. Never before 
in history have the fine arts played so consequential a part in the inter- 
pretation of one people to another. To visit picture exhibitions has 
become for the people of many countries the sole means of direct contact 
with the world outside. Here in Poland, in spite of the unfriendly 
attitude of the Press, curiosity about the west, especially, it seems to me, 
about England, remains intense. So it was not surprising that students 
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and professors arrived in such numbers to hear something said about an 
exhibition of British art which has clearly become a focus of extta- 
ordinary interest. 

The students, forming a wide semicircle round the several paintings 
about which I spoke, listened with such immobile faces that I at last 
inquired of my interpreter whether she thought I was treating the subject 
in such a way as to engage their interest. With a prompitude which 
seemed to be intended to forestall a possible negative reply on her part— 
Polish audiences seem to be suspicious of interpreters—a dozen students 
who had understood my question called out ‘ Yes, exactly !,’ in Polish. 
This inquiry of mine appeared to reassure them, and they broke their 
symmetrical formation and pressed closely round the pictures and asked 
many questions. Many of these bore upon the pictures, still more upon a 
subject which obviously preoccupied them deeply, namely, what English 
art students were doing and thinking. Anything that I had to tell them 
about this subject was heard with absolute attention. They have had so 
little chance, these Polish students, and their sense of isolation weighs 
heavily upon them. They asked me whether I would convey their greet- 
ings to English students, and when I willingly consented there was a note 
of excitement in their voices. 

We had been overworking my poor interpreter for over an hour-and 
a-half, when word came from the office of the Director of the Museum 
to say that an exhibition was due to be opened in another part of the 
building, and that the concourse of students was an obstruction. So they 
dispersed. 

The exhibition referred to was a large collection of works of art of 
many kinds belonging to a Prince Potocki, which he had attempted to 
smuggle out of the country, with the result that he had been imprisoned 
and the collection confiscated. Among the exhibits was a display of 
photostats of documents bearing upon the detection of the attempt and 
the conviction of the Prince. Whether the Prince was simply a person 
of magnificent optimism, or whether conditions in Poland are such that 
he had some prospect of success, I have no means of judging ; I can only 
say, as a person with some experience of transporting works of art, that 
the Potocki collection would be sufficiently difficult to move across a 
continent even with full official support. 


THURSDAY 


In the morning I accompanied two English girls, who arrived yester- 
day, to various shops. It was shortly apparent that shopping in Warsaw 
was an arduous and even a dangerous pursuit. To find, among the con- 
fusion of ruin, the address to which one had been directed, can call for 
the exercise of pertinacity and of considerable powers of deduction ; 
and having found it, one may yet be far removed from the ‘ shop ’ itself, 
for addresses are in general only approximate. Sometimes one has to 
penetrate an apparently quite ruined and deserted building some distance 
away and to ascend to an upper floor by means of a precarious or vertical 
staircase, or even a ladder. 
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The ‘shops’ themselves are sometimes mystifying institutions: 
One of my two friends wished to buy a fur hat. After a long search and a 
hazardous climb we found ourselves in a big room suspended hammock- 
like over a rubble-carpeted void. In the room were four people serving, 
a small table on which rested two coloured scarves, and nothing besides. 
One of the four, a girl, explained in Parisian French that they had had, 
only yesterday, a piece of fur, but now had none, and she gave us an 
address. ‘ Is it hard to find ?’ we inquired. ‘ Not a bit,’ she assured us. 
* You go left along this street ; take the fourth turning on the left, then 
the seventh on the right. It’s No. 56, only you go round to the back, 
and you see two gaps in the wall, and you take the right hand gap, cross 
the first courtyard and take the stairs at the far left-hand corner of the 
second. You'll find it easily... .’ 

Somebody had told my friends that English money was acceptable 
everywhere, so they proffered pound notes, which, to their surprise, 
were dubiously regarded. Outside, they asked me for an explanation. 
I told them that unauthorised trafficking in foreign currency was punish- 
able by death. 

In the afternoon, in the company of the same friends and the British 
Ambassador, I went upon a sombre expedition. We passed through 
the scorched and silent ruins of the Old Town, and through the annihi- 
lated Ghetto, a choppy sea of rubble perhaps a mile square, with thousands 
of bodies lying beneath, and arrived at the adjacent Pawiak political prison. 
It must always have been a grim place, this big low building of mottled 
grey stone with its several courtyards, but now, it stands as it were, like 
the citadel of a city of destruction and death. Within its frightful walls the 
Germans had imprisoned thousands of Poles, and as we wandered about 
we distinguished, from the bullet-pitted stone, the places of execution. 
We saw rooms adapted for gassing, we saw little dark cells below ground. 
We saw graves, on some of which flowers, seared by the icy wind, had 
been reverentially placed. This place and the encircling wilderness 

are surely the ultimate expression of human iniquity. 


FRIDAY 


We visited Wilanow, an eighteenth-century Baroque palace like a 
white, smaller Blenheim, where the President has his country quarters 
and where foreign political notabilities are entertained. Lately fallen into 
neglect, the place is filled with workmen engaged upon its complete 
restoration. Wilanow is a sophisticated palace, lavishly embellished with 
accomplished sculpture, Italianate if not Italian, both in the round and in 
low relief, but it lacks the charm of Nieborow, so ambitiously planned, 
yet built and ornamented with rustic directness. We next proceeded to 
one of the most enchanting habitations I have ever seen, the miniature 
palace of Natalin. The countryside was deep in melting snow and on the 
approaching road our car sank to the axles in a quagmire, where we 
abandoned it. We were so preoccupied with the problem of picking our 
way along the treacherous drive without ourselves suffering similar 
misadventure, that we went some distance without raising our eyes. 
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Then with one impulse we looked up, and above us, at the centre of a 
high bank, the little classical palace shone with whiteness out of the first 
dusk, and dominated the great sweep of landscape which seemed to have 
been created especially as its setting. As we obliquely climbed the high 
bank, we perceived that, like Wilanow, Natalin was under extensive 
repair. The oval portico gives dignity and a touch of originality to the 
tiny, self-assured edifice. The details, however, showed a bulkiness which 
the current restoration is unlikely to redeem. We were wandering in the 
high perched gardens when darkness descended and the little palace 
vanished from our view. 

As we drove back across the great level plain we noticed that 
the lights of Warsaw glimmered with an extraordinary brightness, and 
it at first seemed curious that a ruined city should give out so brilliant 
a light. Then the explanation occurred to us, namely that the whole 
region had been so thoroughly looted that no-one any longer possessed 
window curtains, so no lights were screened. 


SATURDAY 


In spite of the demonstrative friendliness of the Polish people for 
Great Britain and America, it is difficult to establish anything beyond 
casually cordial relations with individuals. This is due partly to the 
universal overcrowding, which makes it almost impossible for a Pole 
to invite anybody to his own ‘ home’ (a fraction of a room is in general 
all he has), partly to the prevailing political tension, which makes a Pole 
who associates regularly with foreigners suspect in official circles. Yet 
in spite of this barrier, how quickly the visitor becomes conscious of being 
implicated in the affairs of the country! As I stood on the ice-bound air- 
field of Warsaw on this day of my departure I realised with an inward 
start that less than two weeks had passed since I arrived. So far as I 
was capable, pierced by the frozen wind from the Siberian steppes, 
of thought or of feeling, I knew I was leaving behind me a country which 
had left a deeper impression upon my imagination than any of the various 
others which I had visited during the past year. Poland has suffered, in 
addition to the almost total destruction of its capital city, more systematic 
pillage, a greater measure of social and administrative dislocation (owing 
to the sweeping changes in its frontiers), and, incomparably more 
grievous than these, it has suffered more thorough attempts to exterminate 
its educated classes, than any other nation in Europe. 

Yet the people of Poland bear all this not only with fortitude, but even 
with a certain gaiety. They are determined not only to survive ; they 
are determined, in the fullest sense of the word, to livealso. But there is 
a dark aspect to the mind of Poland. This country is the heir to several 
ancient hatreds; to-day each one of these burns with an implacable 
violence. And it is these which, of all the dangers threatening Poland, 
seem to some of her foreign friends, to carry the deadliest menace. 


(Concluded) 








ALLITERATIVE LADY 
By Michael Goodwin 


‘ Sympathise with me indeed! Ah, no! Cast your sympathy on the chill 
waves of troubled waters ; fling it on the oases of futurity ; dash it against the 
rock of gossip ; or better still, allow it to remain within the false and faithless 
bosom of buried scorn. 

* Such were a few remarks of Irene as she paced the beach of limited freedom 
alone and unprotected.’ 

Extract from Irene Iddersleigh. 


ARGARET M’Kittrick Ros (she chose to call herself Amanda, 

after the heroine of her favourite novel, The Children of the 
Abbey) was born at Larne in Northern Ireland during the latter half 
of the last century. Outside her writings, there is little to tell of this 
remarkable woman, though she died little more than ten years ago. 
She was purposely reserved about the details of her life, intending 
always to write her autobiography. She never did. But of her origin 
we have some evidence. ‘ By birth,’ she wrote, ‘I am an Irishwoman, 
though a dash of German blood piebalds my veins. My father traced 
descent from Sitric, son of Almlanc, King of the Danes, but such 
antiquitous tracery almost obliterates relationship, and I assure you I 
do not wish to pose as a limb of kingly cast.’ 

As a young woman she taught at the local school, and in this way 
became a familiar figure in Larne. The townspeople did not take to 
her at first. They disliked her forthright manner and feared her caustic 
tongue. Not until her marriage with the Stationmaster of Larne, a 
genial fellow with a long red beard, had she their approval and with 
it her share of his immense popularity. Presumably it was a happy 
marriage. She made no reference to it in her writings. At any rate, 
we may safely attribute to his influence a distinct relish for railway 
stations apparent in more than one of these. The Engineer Divine is 
entirely preoccupied with the subject. With an astonishing eye for detail, 
this symbolic poem describes the construction of a railway to Heaven 
by ‘ The Great Engineer—The Master of All.’ The last verse deserves 
a quote: 


* The wires of Communion, extended with care, 
From Earth to the station above : 

The current of faith from the battery of prayer 
Can act on the magnet of Love. 

With movements produced by a Motor Divine 
Which matchless perfection displays 

The Engine of Truth as it runs up the line 
The train of Salvation conveys.’ 
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Although Amanda Ros has told us that she first determined on a 
literary career at the age of four, it was not until 1897 that her first 
book appeared. This was Irene Iddersleigh. It was to be followed by 
another novel, De/ina Delaney, and two volumes of verse, Poems of Puncture 
and Fumes of Formation—all alliterative titles. Her last work, Helen 
Huddleson, intended to be a novel, was never completed. To this slender 
output Amanda Ros owed her reputation. It brought her letters from 
celebrated people all over the world. Mark Twain wrote about her. 
James Agate and the late Lord Asquith were her devoted admirers. 
And we are told that Lord Ponsonby and Lord Grey used to quote 
her lines at each other in the corridors of the Houses of Parliament. 

Of all her works, Irene Iddersleigh caused the most stir. In fact she 
herself wrote of it: ‘This book has caused more publicity than any 
other book I knew, and is as live to criticisms as on the day it first smote 
the aristocratic public and nobility throughout five Continents, of 
which I have practical proof.’ The plot is worth recalling. 

Irene, her heroine, is an orphan of dubious background but unques- 
tionable beauty. Rescued from an orphanage by a Lord and Lady of 
uncertain means, she accepts, not without their connivance, the hand 
in marriage of a wealthy bachelor of unassailable virtue and pedigree. 
But, unfortunately, the passionate love which she had long retained 
for her romantic but ineffectual tutor, Oscar Otwell, remains disaffected. 
The marriage, spurred on by this deception, soon comes to grief, and 
Irene, after enduring nearly three years of solitary confinement in an 
upstairs room of Dunfern Mansion (where she had been consigned by 
an outraged and heartbroken husband) escapes into the arms of her 
lover, Oscar. Together they sail for America. But Oscar’s slender 
capital is soon exhausted. He takes to drink and, under the influence, 
strikes Irene. She leaves him. He drowns. himself in a nearby lake. 
Our wretched heroine, penniless and distraught, returns to England. 
Filled with remorse she calls at Dunfern Mansion, only to be driven 
from the door by her own son. Overcome with grief, weak from 
exposure and under-nourishment, Irene staggers across the grounds 
towards her favourite summer-house. Upon arrival there she falls 
lifeless to the ground. Several days later her body is discovered and, 
without fuss or comment, inexpensively interred. 

In itself the plot is simple enough, perhaps a little highly coloured, 
certainly not particularly ingenious. But the style employed is a marvel 
of ingenuity. It is intensely individual and, at first reading, a passage 
from this or any other of Amanda Ros’s novels will do more to reward 
the understanding than could any amount of learned literary evaluation. 
Take the scene in Irene Iddersleigh between Irene and Sir John Dunfern, 
her newly-acquired husband. The whole plot revolves upon this 
‘interview.’ But that does not matter. What matters is the language. 

Sir John, stung by his wife’s recent coldness but regardless of her 
‘delicate condition,’ sends for her to his study. He begins on a note 
of sarcasm (‘Irene, if I may use such familiarity’) and, after chiding 
her for her conduct, so far forgets himself as to remind her of her 
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obligations : ‘It is now quite six months—yea, weary months,’ he tells 
her, ‘ since I shielded you from open penury and insult, which were 
bound to follow you, as well as your much loved protectors, who 
sheltered you from the pangs of penniless orphanage.’ But have these 
obligations been fulfilled? No! ‘The pet period of nuptial harmony 
has proved the hideous period of howling dislike ! ’ 

Then Sir John breaks off to dwell on his physical reaction to her 
indifference. ‘I, as you see,’ he points upwards, ‘am tinged with 
slightly snowy tufts, the result of stifled sorrow and care concerning 
you alone; and on the memorable day of our alliance, as you are well 
aware, the black and glossy locks of glistening glory crowned my brow.’ 
Here Irene looks sceptical. But Sir John, tortured by his doubts of her, 
has almost forgotten her presence. ‘ Was I duped,’ he cries, ‘ to ascend 
the ladder of liberty, the hill of harmony, the tree of triumph, and the 
rock of regard, and when wildly manifesting my act of ascension, was 
I to be informed of treading still in the valley of defeat?’ His question 
unanswered—lIrene, although she senses the danger of her continued 
silence, is not quick enough to stop the flow—a wave of self-righteous 
indignation sweeps over him. ‘ Am I,’ he exclaims, ‘ who for nearly 
40 years was idolised by a mother of untainted and great Christian 
bearing, to be treated now like a slave?’ The light of suspicion dawns. 
“Is it, can it be imaginable that you have reluctantly shared,’ and here 
he repeats himself for emphasis, ‘ only shared, with me that which I 
have bought and paid for fully?’ And now beside himself with rage 
and jealousy, assured that her silence must betray her guilt, he makes 
one last desperate appeal for a denial of his charge. ‘Speak! Irene! 
Wife! Woman! do not sit in silence and allow the blood that now 
boils in my veins to ooze through cavities of unrestrained passion and 
trickle down to drench me with its crimson hue ! ’ 

It is not surprising that Irene, faced with such an attack, fails fully 
to exculpate herself. Had she done so, we might have been denied 
this descriptive passage which follows her flight with Oscar Otwell. 
Here we are very near to the quintessence of Amanda Ros. 


‘He (Sir John) was tempted to invest in the polluted stocks of magnified 
extension, and when their banks seemed swollen with rotten gear, gathered 
too often from the winds of wilful wrong, how the misty dust blinded his 
sense of sight and drove him through the field of fashion and feeble 
effeminacy, which he once never meant to tread, landing him on the slippery 
tock of smutty touch, to wander into its hidden cavities of ancient fame, 
there to remain a blinded son of injustice and unparalleled wrong !’ 


Just such a passage, for there are many others like it, must have 
prompted Huxley to describe Amanda Ros as ‘an Elizabethan born 
out of her time,’ and to compare, so aptly, her style with that of the 
early Euphuists. She was not alone in her susceptibilities to this 
influence. Euphuism, before its conversion to Arcadianism, and even 
in a lesser degree until it was superseded by the French of the Court of 
Charles I, was fashionable tender in all the best circles. Nor did literature 
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escape its influence. Johnson, Addison and Steele, all owed to it their 
acknowledgment, while it contributed in no slight manner to the brilliant 
antitheses of Macaulay, Motley and Froude. But Amanda Ros is 
exempted from such distinguished company when judged primarily on 
her adaptation of this early style. One there was, however, as prepos- 
terous as she: A Mr. Tavernour, who towards the close of the sixteenth 
century delivered an address at St. Mary’s Church before the Heads of 
Oxford University. Surely these few lines of his might be slipped 
between the leaves of Irene Iddersleigh or Delina Delaney without provoking 
the least comment: ‘ Arriving at the Mount of St. Mary’s in the stony 
stage where I now stand, I have brought you some fine biscuits baked 
in the oven of charity, carefully conserved for the chickens of the church, 
the sparrows of the spirit, and the sweet swallows of Salvation.’ 

Fortunately there are a few still living who can remember Amanda 
Ros as she was, when at the height of her powers. To one in particular 
she appeared as ‘a tall, stately woman, with a pair of keen, twinkling 
eyes behind shining pince-nez. A black lace cap arranged neatly on 
her head, a white cameo brooch on the high neck of her black dress, 
and several strings of pearls hung proudly around her throat.’ She is 
remembered for her hearty dislike of other women writers, as well as 
of women whom she thought to be apeing men. It is more difficult 
to account for her apparent abomination of priests, barristers and 
housekeepers, but the inference is present in each of her novels. That 
she disapproved of contemporary manners and of the general trend of 
Society’s progress may fairly be assumed on the strength of the title 
alone of one of her shorter poems—Days of Decency—Dead! ‘That she 
considered the lure of passion ‘a curse,’ but then a most delightful 
curse, we would never have dared to surmise; we have her confession 
for it. But surmounting all these prejudices, uppermost in the mind 
of Amanda Ros, all through her life, was the feeling that she was grossly 
misunderstood, and it was this feeling that led to her most consuming 
hatred—her hatred of critics and, of one above all the rest, Barry Pain. 
Critics collectively, she dismissed as ‘ nothing but bands of Assump- 
tionists,’ as ‘ Daubing Arabs.’ She spent her life, she tells us, ‘ setting 
the poisonous apes at defiance, while sitting under the tree of rebuff.’ 
But for Pain, who had dared to make fun of her, she reserved her sharpest 
epithets. Her reply to his attack can be read fully in the preface to 
Delina Delaney. But here is the climax of it. 


‘Never in the knowledge of man has there been such a downpour of 
expression, such a page of kindliness, as that found in Black and White, page 
249, February 19th, 1898, entitled “‘ The Book of the Century,” by (I’m off in 
a swoon!)—by (ah, the thought is too great, it is too much!)—by Bar— 
(Almighty Father, my brain is in a whizz !)—Barry—{I’m tremendous sick !) 
—P—(Holies of Holies !)—Pa—(the heart’s pulsations are about to stop !)— 
Pain !—(not a bit of them! I’ve got relief, by heaven’s! Relief at last !) 
and goodbye, Barry dear, until we meet once more in the field of “ pepper- 
and-salt “* literature ! 

AR.’ 


Vor. CXLII.—No. 846 F 
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Who may say whether her critics have been right to condemn and 
to ridicule? It has been claimed for Amanda Ros that she wrote in all 
sincerity of life as she imagined it to be. And, however much one may 
oneself be tempted to laugh at her, one must admit that she did create 
a picture of life—a very vivid picture. If her plots were melodramatic, 
they carried with them a strange conviction, they held together. It 
is true that her characters are inclined to lack body, are often merely 
vehicles for the plot. This is because they are seldom drawn in dimension, 
but with one, two, or three abstract qualities, and worse, qualities 
which rarely invite sympathy. For her men are either boorish and self- 
satisfied or priggish and ineffectual, her women either idiotically 
ingenuous or extravagantly evil. Fortunately, men and women alike 
are highly vulnerable and are liable to fall lifeless at any moment and 
regardless of their situation, so that, in this way, what they lack in colour 
they make up for in surprise value. But despite their failings, one has 
to admit that their reactions are genuine. And that, after all, satisfies 
the supreme test of good writing. But the final judgment may be sus- 
pended in favour of a fragment of evidence from the Authoress herself. 
In a letter to a friend in 1933, she wrote: ‘I love to be thought by the 
public altogether contrary to what I feel. This you will think a pecu- 
liarity, but it is a peculiarity I love.’ And this, perhaps (who will ever 
know ?) gives Amanda Ros the laugh on us after all. 

By the time she had embarked on Helen Huddleson, Amanda Ros was 
an old lady. Her husband was dead and she lived on in her big house 
at Larne, alone except for a single servant. 

She was perplexed and anxious for the world about her. Her will 
to write was failing her: ‘I think the world never was in such a state,’ she 
wrote, ‘nothing but murder and war hate. You will see I am very 
nervous and cannot write as of yore.’ She struggled on intermittently, 
but at the sixteenth chapter she again laid down her pen. Now she had 
a premonition that death would come to her before her book was 
finished. She began to dream of an after life, alone in the great house, 
now completely alone, for her servant had left her. ‘I am back in the 
old home once more, and shall be until the Master calls me home and 
places me in a kindly nook of his vast mansions. But indeed if I get 
slipped into a small snug bungalow where there would be plenty of ink 
—a pen—and writing pads—I would be content.’ 

‘ A modest heaven,’ one writer has said, ‘ and a fitting one for one 
who loved her pen so bravely and so vigorously.’ Some have praised 
her work, others have laughed at it, but none can doubt its vigour, 
its individualism, and the joy of writing that illumines everything she 
wrote. She was an artist, and like all true artists she believed in herself. 
She can have no more fitting epitaph than these few lines from one of 
her own unpublished verses : 


‘Don’t draw a sigh when dead am I, 
Lost, I’ll not be, but gone before, 
To join those spirits fleeting by, 
With silent voice—and less uproar.’ 
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KING LEAR 
By J. A. Chapman 


YOUNG Oxford man, writing to me last year, ventured this : 

‘I sometimes think that our critics, in their writings of Shakespeare, 
pay too much attention to the details of the plays.’ That has long been 
my own opinion, especially be the play King Lear. I hold with Lamb’s 
view— 


*. .. in the aberrations of Lear’s reason we discover a mighty irregular 
power of reasoning, immethodised from the ordinary purposes of life, but 
exerting its powers, as the wind blows where it listeth, at will upon the cor- 
ruptions and abuses of mankind.’ 


—I hold with that view, and with the view of Bradley, not so much 
expressed as implied, that Shakespeare, in Lear, is concerned less with the 
separate human beings on the stage, than with Evil ; with ‘ the undivided 
energy of the beast’; with darkness, dread, and doom. Yet, though 
Bradley’s imagination was so filled with the crowding into the text of 
Lear of images from wild life, the life of the jungle, the life of lust and 
murder, that he was moved to write those haunting pages of analysis 
with which his commentary begins; though he will repeat all the 
characterisation of Regan and Goneril as animals, with the claws and 
fangs and poison of hyenas and reptiles; yet (not that one wonders : 
he inevitably saw it as required of him, lecturing in Oxford) by devoting 
whole parts to the analysis of the persons, one by one, does he not weaken 
the impression? Is it not somewhat as if Pascal, having written such 
an account as he could have written of the Last Supper, the Garden and 
the betrayal, the Crucifixion, the Resurrection, should add a book in 
which one by one the characters of the Sons of Zebedee, Boanerges, the 
Publican and the others, were examined as in a report to a professional 
psychologist ? 

In a lecture published by the Patna University in 1937, little known 
in this country, I drew attention to this; that from Lear’s saying, ‘ Let 
me not stay a jot for dinner; go get it ready,’ the action is bolted as a 
dog bolts its food. All the business of the dinner, the tripping up of 
Oswald, Lear’s coming to Gloucester’s castle, Kent in the stocks, the 
matter of the knights, the putting out of Gloucester’s eyes ;—all these 
are got over in so few words that to take in completely how few, one 
must count them. Compare this with the deliberate unfolding of the 
action of Hamfet. 1 drew attention also to the comparative absence of 
the dramatis persona from the stage, all but one, Madness, to put it so ; 
how ‘ my young lady’ is in France, Cornwall killed, Regan, Goneril, 
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Albany seldom seen, Cordelia, when on the stage, given the fewest 
number of words to speak, Gloucester, Kent, Edmund kept down, made 
subordinate, while Madness, real or feigned, and Evil bulk. I summed 
it all up thus : 


*No character, as Cordelia, or Kent, or Edmund, the two women, the 
two dukes, must hold our minds too powerfully; in order that there be room 
in our minds for the impressions to be made by the great figures of Madness, 
the Elements, and Evil in men, and women and dogs. For any person to 
hold them would mean drawing our minds from the thing in the drama far 
greater than any persons. If there was any person as arresting as Hamlet, a 
man in whom one’s interest grows ever deep as the action unfolds, King Lear 
would be another play. It might be a very great play: it would not be the 
play we know.’ 


Here consider the prominence given by Bradley to another char- 
acteristic of Lear as he understood Shakespeare’s intention and method : 
he declares there to be a ‘treatment’ of the men and women that is 
different from that of the figures of the other plays ; as ‘ psychological 
studies ’ they are less complete, he says, and whilst the characters are 
‘in various degrees individualised,’ they are to some extent intended 
as ‘symbols.’ One of his illuminating judgments is : 


* Hence, too, as well as from other sources, comes that feeling which haunts 
us . . . as though we were witnessing something universal; a conflict not 
so much of particular persons as of the powers of good and evil in the world.’ 


There is the great contrast between the utterly evil in Regan and 
Goneril, Cornwall, Edmund, and the unblemished goodness of Cor- 
delia, Kent, Edgar, the Fool. To Bradley’s question, How do there 
come to be natures in whom love can never show as diminished because 
of injury, and against them natures of such brutish self-seeking that in 
them there is no room for pity ?—the answer is that there are no such 
natures ; none that are so completely this or that extreme: this Shake- 
speare knew as well as, say, St. Paul or Pascal. Or, if that be to say too 
much, there are no such natures in that abundance that you might find 
four of the one kind and four of the other, all present in an old king’s 
court. 

What, then, is a dramatist to do, faced with the fact; prompted by 
an old play that he is to make into a new one to look more steadily than 
ever yet at the fact that there is an overwhelming mass of evil in the 
world ; that it is the existence of that general mass that makes the evil 
in any man greater, from a kind of encouragement, than what, isolated, 
it would have impelled him to? It is easy to answer after Shakespeare 
has shown what 4e will do. He must obtrude how much evil there is in 
the mere elements; in the clay of which we are made; in the air men 
breathe, in wild life generally ; in the dog as a symbol ; in wolf, fox, hog, 
hyena, snake as symbols. He must connect that evil with the evil in 
human nature; in simpering dames: lastly, he must underscore that 
evil by contrasting it with the natures of, say, the Buddha, the Beloved 
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Disciple, St. Francis, Ariel, Horatio; not naming them, but embodying 
so much of their dominant spirit in such persons as his story permits. 
Lest we miss the point (not a bad point : at all events Shakespeare’s own) ; 
lest the point be missed, which by many it has been: which Bradley, 
even, comes near missing: Shakespeare must make none of the actors 
so complete as psychological studies, that they will arrest our attention 
so as to hold our minds. We must have room left in them for that sense ) 
or picture of the mass of evil, and its power to corrupt single persons ) 
by its mere mass. 

That is why the characters, presented as utterly evil in their constant 
nature, or utterly good, must be kept low; made subordinate; be as 
much as possible not on the stage. That, too, is why no one must be 
left alive of all the principal characters; nobody a/ive of whom men 
would go on thinking, after leaving the theatre. Lear, Cordelia, the 
Fool—they must a// die ; for, were one left alive, we should go on think- 
ing, of that one as with an undisclosed future ; we should dwell too much 
on his or her past—the mistake which, in fact, all of us have made except 
Lamb; which I was only prevented from continuing to make myself by, if 
I may tell you this, a very long train journey with nothing to read but the 
play; so that I had time to count words; to tumble to how the action 
is bolted, and so to have a great window opened for me. We must be 
left, to return to the argument, with nothing to obstruct our apprehension 
of the mass of evil, and its power of corruption of single persons. 

It was of necessity that, if Man should have it in him to rise to heaven, 
he should have it in him to sink : in Lear the world is shown the hell that 
yawns. That this point be not missed, the mirror must not be held up 
to the whole of Man. It was, then, no time for words about the beauty 
of character of Cordelia and Kent, whose beauty is none the less made 
vivid. No time for words about the beauty of nature of the dog. The 
necessity of the drama, which Shakespeare could only see as its necessity, 
ruled out all such words. If humankind, slow-witted and slow to see, 
was to see the evil to which it is exposed, and to conceive a horror of it, 
the scene must not be so mixed that a man should see as much good in 
the dog as evil in it, much less the surplus of good we know there is ; 
as much good in Man as wickedness, with his surplus of jolly good- 
nature. Bradley, with his fine perception, saw all that : 


‘ He, Shakespeare, shows us in King Lear these terrible forces bursting 
into monstrous life and flinging themselves upon those human beings who 
are weak and defenceless, partly from old age, but partly because they are 
human and lack the dreadful undivided energy of the beast. And the only 
comfort he might seem to hold out to us is the prospect that . . . this bestial 
race, strong only where it is vile, cannot endure: though stars and gods are 
powerless, or careless, or empty dreams, yet there must be an end of this 
horrible world : 


It will come : 
Humanity must perforce prey on itself 
Like monsters of the deep 
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* The influence of all this on imagination . . . is very great ; and it com- 
bines with other influences to convey to us... the. . . universal signifi- 
cance of the spectacle presented to the inward eye. 


That is brilliant analysis; moving writing. Had there been some 
conclusion more clearly presented, one in which every reader would see 
himself implicated, it would have been writing calculated to make so 
deep an impression upon him as to do for him what the Church so vainly 
tries to do—dispose him to a change of character. But there is no con- 
clusion sufficiently clearly enunciated, and the conclusion that heaven’s 
favoured might have drawn for themselves is overlaid with matter, 
however, interesting in itself, certain, if I am not here myself in error, 
to blunt, pad, muffle and render null the impression nobody could have 
missed, had Bradley written no more than those last quoted words. 

On a subsequent page Bradley has: ‘. . . even the best attempts at 
exposition of King Lear are disappointing’; the reason being that the 
play ‘as a whole, is imperfectly dramatic,’ the ‘appeal’ being made 
“not so much to dramatic perception as to a rarer and more strictly 
poetic kind of imagination.’ Something else, may I risk saying ? went 
to that disappointingness of exposition; a failure on the part of the 
expounders to conceive of their function rightly. What is proper in an 
expounder of Shakespeare ? That is a question. 

The answer might be thought to go with the answer to another 
question. In what spirit did Shakespeare write : 


Let the great gods, 
That keep this dreadful pother o’er our heads, 
Find out their enemies now. Tremble, thou wretch, 
That hast within thee undivulgéd crimes, 
Unwhipped of justice ; hide thee, thou bloody hand ; 
Thou perjured, and thou simular man of virtue 
That art incestuous : caitiff, to pieces shake, 
That under covert and convenient seeming 
Hast practised on man’s life: close pent-up guilts, 
Rive your concealing continents and cry 
These dreadful summoners grace ? 


Before I answer the question, In what spirit did Shakespeare write 
that ? let me say that I understand that to a man of such genius as Shake- 
speare’s, what a dramatic situation evokes is presented to his mind with 
such lightning-like vividness and distinctness, that there is no detail 
conceived, no word written, that was not enforced upon the mind ; 
that if anybody imagines that Lear might in any word have been different, 
his is a vain imagination. 

My answer to the question is that Shakespeare, in his mind’s eye, saw 
the bloody hands, the perjurers, the practisers, the simular men of English 
history ; of his own time : he saw them as clearly and not to be mistaken 
as Dante saw Farinata standing up in the glowing tomb. Did not he then 
express his detestation of those things? Did he not think of the play 
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as helping to purify England? How can he not have? Was he not 
then, however gentle in the parlour, or at the Mermaid, as some pale, 
bitter-eyed, lonely Ezekiel surveying 


the dark idolatries 
Of alienated Judah ? 


If that was the spirit in which Shakespeare wrote, then expounding 
Shakespeare, teaching him to the young at the universities, will be 
teaching them to become, in the measure in which each can, the same 
thing ; so the expounder must himself be one surveying dark idolatries. 
Bradley came nearer, of all those who have taught since Lamb, being 
such a teacher. It only needed, that he might conceive his function 
more surely, that there should have been a different tradition of teaching 
in England. If, in some moment of half-dreaming about his work as 
Professor of Poetry, he had misremembered the line as 


* Till I heard Bradley speak out loud and bold,’ 


then he would himself have started the better tradition. 

How unpropitious, in Bradley’s day, the time, place, and tradition 
were to anyone with the mere wish (not a determined will) to try to grow 
in his spirit to the stature of Shakespeare (which is what teaching him, 
being taught him is), this shows. Shakespeare, wishing men to know, 
or, if not wishing, impelled to write so as by Blake’s or Rilke’s Angel ;— 
he knowing, and impelled to have others know, that, men being miserable 
enough, they will a// see how easily the temper of the brute in man lends 
itself to such as women and children being employed in mines and 
factories to the end mere/y—while they just do not die, or do die (and 
what does it matter if they do ? must often have been the question asked) 
—to the end merely that'some, possessed already of ‘ sacred’ property, 
may possess still more ;—he, Shakespeare, worked in the two well- 
known passages beginning, ‘ Poor naked wretches,’ and ‘ Here, take this 
purse.’ All that the world has been able to make of this, is noticing 
the similarity of the two passages and to point to it as a dramatic blemish. 
All Bradley durst say was that the repetition was surely intentional. One 
cannot startle the dull ear of night and men, with words as weak sounding 
as those. 

The tradition led Bradley to weaker than that. Having spoken of 
certain defects, he passed to others, 


which suggest that in King Lear Shakespeare was less concerned than usual 
with dramatic fitness: improbabilities, inconsistencies, sayings and doings 
abound which suggest questions only to be answered by conjecture. 


Then Bradley gives many instances; points to loose threads, making, 
with every noted instance, more bluntness to the edge of his sword, his 
at first so sharp weapon. Now and again he remembers his excitement 
at the beginning, and he interrupts the befogging cataloguing. He says, 
Lear’s prayer, when he will ‘ pray, and then sleep,’ ‘ is not for himself.’ 
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He then quotes the first line of ‘ Poor naked wretches,’ and adds: ‘ That 
is one of those passages which make one worship Shakespeare.’ That 
makes me want to worship Bradley. 

Bradley addressed those words, all his lectures on the tragedies, to 
young people in Oxford. It must have been good for them to hear them. 
The pity of my own dark days, I feel now, is that as a youth I heard no 
such words. If his words, Bradley’s, didn’t make a new England ; 
didn’t establish a new and better school of criticism in England (but 
such a school is being established now by Eliot, Williams, Lewis), it 
was because he failed to point out how it is mot good reading of Shake- 
speare, but bad, to make such a discovery as that Antony and Cleopatra 
is ‘the most faultily constructed of all the tragedies’ (I forget whose 
words those are; they certainly are somebody’s). That may be true: 
it is as true that in the play Coleridge found ‘angelic strength.’ If a 
man is psychologically old enough to feel that strength, and how the play 
is sui generis, he may read it over and over again, and never be conscious, 
to be put from the sense of a personal deliverance, that the play is ‘ con- 
structed,’ and did not grow so: and that would be to read it. 

Or one will hear it said that ‘ the blinding of Gloucester on the stage 
has been condemned almost universally ; and surely with justice, because 
the mere physical horror of such a spectacle would . . . be a sensation 
so violent as to overpower the purely tragic emotions, and therefore it 
would seem revolting or shocking.’ One can imagine Smelfungus 
objecting : 

‘Come now; consider three things. First, that men have encouraged the 
drama, and especially tragedy, groping darkly for purification of the race ; 
a race which will gouge out men’s eyes; which will spend a Spring day con- 
sidering the expediency of nailing this Jesus by the hands and feet to a tree ; 
leaving him there to die. Secondly, it is well known that a theatrical repre- 
sentation is a representation ; and the playwright merely wants us to have in 
our minds’ eyes the picture of a gouging out: he does not require that a living 
man should have his eyes gouged out in front of you, you to behold his 
blood and his eyeless sockets. Thirdly, is it not the teacher’s business to force 
the young to judge of everything from a height from which the whole span of 
literature is seen ; so that never for an instant shall they forget about 

f ‘ . . » att made tongue-tied by authority, 
And folly, doctor-like, controlling skill ? 


Having begun with an observation of an Oxford man, I should like 
to end with one by a contemporary Bengali, Dr. Guha Thakurta, in 
Bengali Drama : 


‘ We are made to realise that the innermost heart of a tragedy can only be 
read by those who are able to rise above its mere external happenings.’ 


1, . . quiconque a jamais su ce que c’est que se servir d’un livre. (Brunetiére.) 








